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News Notes of the Fortnight 


No Relief in the Ruhr 
: ie fortnight has been marked by 
a 


tightening up of the French 
rule in the Ruhr, and a corresponding- 
ly increased bitterness on the part of 
the Germans. It is true that certain 
types of German labor have shown a 
willingness to work under French direc- 
tion and the food supply has not proved 
inadequate. At this writing, too, the 
French are succeeding in breaking the 
shopkeepers’ boycott in Essen, by the 
simple device of taking the shopkeep- 
ers along under arrest as they proceed 
with their shopping. But there have 
been ugly instances of violence on both 
sides, with a number of deaths, and in 
many quarters the feeling is growing 
that the passive phase of German re- 
sistance is near the end. 

Early in the fortnight German Cab- 
inet members were forbidden to enter 
the Ruhr, and any towns which receive 
them in defiance of this order will be 
heavily fined. Then followed the order 
that no products should be exported 
from the Ruhr into unoccupied Ger- 
many, which cuts off the greater part of 
the country’s iron and steel supply. 
The town of Gelsenkirchen was fined 
as a punishment for the shooting of two 
French soldiers by the Green Police 
(German), and when the fine was re- 
fused the French entered and collected 
it by force from various public funds. 
A German bomb was thrown in Essen 
near French headquarters. 

As for coal, France has so far had 
less than she was accustomed to get 
before the occupation and coal is heap- 
ing up at the pitheads. 

Another phase of the situation is the 
reaction in England. Last week Bonar 
Law publicly criticised the Ruhr inva- 
sion, as “disastrous not only to England 
but to herself and even to the economic 
life of Europe.” British liberals, two 
wings of them, have proposed that the 
League of Nations be asked to appoint 
a commission of experts to report on 
the capacity of Germany to pay, and 
that the United States be invited to send 
representatives. 

France has asked England for free 
use of the railway line from Diisseldorf 
to Diiren and Tréves, which runs 





Reared among artist friends of her 
parents, Lucia Fairchild Fuller feels she 
owes much of her success to them. From 
Dennis M. Bunker, William M. Chase, 
H. Siddon Mowbrey, John S. Sargent, and 
others she learned the hard lesson of end- 
less determination. First working with 
oils, Lucia Fairchild studied at American 
art schools, with frequent trips abroad to 
browse about the old galleries. She ex- 
hibited at the Boston Art Club, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. 

In 1894 she married, and from then 
until 1916, when owing to an early injury 
to her spine she could paint no more, her 
time was devoted to miniatures. It was 
for this delicate work that Mrs. Fuller 
received real recognition, being awarded 
medals at the International Exhibition at 
Paris, the Exposition in Buffalo and the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. In 1908 
her miniatures hung in the Royal Academy 
in London, and later the exhibit was bor- 
rowed by Austria to be shown in Vienna. 





through the British occupied area, and 
also of the Rhine railroad line running 
through Cologne, for the transport of 
troops from the zone of Mayence to the 
Ruhr. The British at once changed the 


-boundary of their zone to leave the 


first road to the French and Belgians. 
but on the other point another confer- 
ence is to be held. The Germans have 
threatened to tie up the Cologne rail- 
roads if they are used for troop trans- 
port, which would mean that the British 


must choose between operating the 
roads themselves, thus clashing with the 
Germans, and withdrawing their troops 
from the Rhine. 

Meantime, the German Government 
has been engineering a rise of the mark. 
It has been using a part of the gold 
reserves or the foreign gold credits to 
buy in the marks and improve their 
value. This is obviously to increase 
purchasing power for food and raw 
materials and to push down a little the 
cost of living. 


The British Debt 


INCE Mrs. Stokes wrote the Wash- 

ington letter, the British Debt Fund- 
ing bill has been passed by the Senate- 
70 to 13—and has gone to conference, 
the House having already approved it. 
Little difficulty is expected in reaching 
agreement, as only one _ important 
amendment was made by the Senate. 
This is Senator Robinson’s provision 
that funding agreements with other na- 
tions shall be approved by Congress 
rather than by the President. Another 
amendment, fathered by Senator Harris, 
of Georgia, would probably have passed 
if it had not been withdrawn under Re 
publican promise to present it later as 
a separate bill. It sought to enlarge 
the funding commission to eight mem- 
bers, of whom only four should belong 
to the same political party. The com. 
mission as now constituted consists of 
four Republicans with Secretary Mellon 
as ex-officio chairman; so that the effect 
of Senator Harris’s amendment would 
have been to place three Democrats on 
the commission. 

This legislation was necessary in or- 
der to permit of the funding of the 
British war debt as agreed upon by the 
funding commissions of the two coun- 
tries. Under the accepted terms, the 
length of time for paying the debt of 
$4.600,000.000 is sixty-two years, and 
the interest is to be three per cent. for 
ten years and three and a half from 
that time on. Our original stand was for 
four and a half per cent. 

The amount of the first year’s instal- 
ment will be $23.000.000 and the last, 
$175.000.000. For the first five years 
one half the interest may be deferred 
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and added to the principal, if desired. 
Of the 70 favorable votes on the 
bill 46 were Republican and 44 Demo- 
crat. There were many hours of sharp 
debate preceding the vote, with Senator 
Borah and Senator LaFollette promi- 
nent in the opposition, while Senator 
Reed spoke abusively and violently of 
Great Britain and the bill all week. 


What Will We Say? 
OMMENT was made in the last Citi- 


zen on M. Viviani’s suppressed re- 
port to the League of Nations on the 
refusal of the United States to cooper- 
ate to limit the private manufacture of 
arms. It is interesting to read that the 
Disarmament Committee of the League 
has recently requested the Council of 
the League to invite the United States 
Government to present concrete pro- 
posals outlining the collaboration it feels 
it can give other governments with re- 
gard to both international control of 
trafic in arms and the private manufac- 
ture of arms. 


The Memel Award 
ITHUANIA got Memel. Germany, 


Poland and Lithuania all wanted 
it—this little seaport in the farthest 
northeast tip of East Prussia. Under the 
peace treaties the Allies were to award 
it. For more than three years they 
didn’t. Then the Lithuanians—not the 
government, if you accept its word— 
arose and took it. So the Allies decided 
to award it to—Lithuania. The revolu- 
tionary government, which was ordered 
to withdraw, has been replaced by an- 
other, consisting of three Lithuanians, 
one of them the head, and by two Ger- 
man inhabitants of Memel. The Lith- 
uanian troops remain. Certain condi- 
tions for the town’s “autonomy” and 
for use of the port by interested neigh- 
bors, are conditions of the award. 


Italy Ratifies 
Bie the Chamber of Deputies and 


the Senate in Italy have approved 
the treaties resulting from the Washing- 
ton Armament Conference. France is 
now the only nation remaining of those 
concerned that has not ratified them. It 
is reported that a recommendation that 
they be approved will be presented to 
the French Chamber soon, but “with the 
understanding that the limitations on 
French armament should not be ac- 
cepted as establishing a principle.” 


A League Recruit 
LEON BOURGEOIS, president 


e of the French Senate, has re- 
signed his office, on the plea of pro- 
longed ill-health, and has announced 
that he will henceforth devote himself 
to work for the League of Nations, in 
the creation of which he had so large a 
share. One is reminded of the resigna- 
tion from the United States Supreme 


Very Briefly 

Governor E. Mont Reily of Porto Rico 
has at last resigned, to the general re- 
lief. This ends a troubled administra- 
tion, which has been charged with 
abuses and inefficiency almost from the 
beginning. The ill-health from which 
he has suffered for some time was given 
by Governor Reily as the reason for his 
resignation, 

Another resignation is that of Colonel 
Forbes, chief of the Veterans Bureau, 
who has worn himself out at his post. 
His administration too has been under 


re. 

The Nevada Legislature has repealed 
over the Governor’s veto the existing 
prohibition laws. At the same time it 
passed the Whiteley prohibition law 
adopting the Volstead act as the law of 
the state. It is said that there is some 
doubt of the constitutionality of the 
Whiteley law, which may lead to its 
veto. 

One item in a summary in the Living 
Age of Mussolini’s activities is that a 
conference has approved among other 
measures a so-called reform of the elec- 
tion laws so as to substitute a majority 
system for the present system of propor- 
tional representation, “which is not fay- 
orable to party dictatorship.” 





Court of Justice Clarke in order to 
serve the League of Nations. Such re- 
cruits are a great encouragement to 
friends of the League. Neither this 
judge nor this statesman would have 
committed himself to a “dead issue.” 


The Turks’ Threat 
T® reports, after the break up of the 


Lausanne Conference, that through 
French influence the Turks had changed 
their minds, and were ready to sign the 
treaty, did not turn out to be valid. No 
treaty was signed, and the next step was 
an announcement on the part of Turkey 
that all foreign warships of over a thou- 
sand tons must leave Smyrna harbor. 
The mouth of the harbor was mined, 
and for a number of days the situation 
was very tense. Great Britain responded 
by sending in a mine-sweeper, followed 
by a cruiser, threatening reprisals, and 
demanding withdrawal of the order. 
Turkey backed down. Ismet Pasha, just 
arrived at Constantinople, expresses 
faith in a speedy settlement, after the 
National Assembly has had a chance to 
study the treaty. Meantime, we are.still 
welcome to all the guesses we like as to 
just what motives and what agreements 
lay behind all that went on at Lausanne. 


Poland and Lithuania 

HE situation between Lithuania and 

Poland has suddenly become acute. 
We reported in the last issue that the 
Lithuanians had refused to accept a de- 
cision of the League of Nations that the 
neutral zone between the two countries 
should be divided, and were threatened 
with the League weapon of economic 
boycott. A force of Polish police was 
sent into the Polish section of the zone, 
and some skirmishing followed. Now. 
as this is written, the papers are carrv- 
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ing despatches reporting an outbreak of 
hostilities between the Polish and Lithu- 
anian forces, with the details still too 
hazy to show who was the aggressor. 

Poland has just received a loan of 
four hundred thousand francs from 
France—not actual money, but practic- 
ally the assumption of payment for 
goods delivered to Poland. Some of 
this, at least, it is understood is for war 
equipment—not a pleasant thought, 
whether one sees it as related to the 
Ruhr situation or to fermenting north. 
eastern Europe. 


Revision at Washington 


E President’s long-cherished pian 

for a general reorganization of 
Government departments has just been 
submitted to the Congressional Reorgan- 
ization Committee. It is in the form 
of a report by Walter F. Brown, who has 
acted as the President’s personal repre- 
sentative and has been at work for two 
years on the problem. It attempts to re- 
move the immense amount of duplication 
that has grown up through the years and 
to regroup the various services according 
to their character. One detail that will 
probably involve a terrific amount of 
argument is the consolidation of the 
War and Navy departments, and another 
is the creation of a new department of 
Education and Welfare. This is well 
known as a favorite project of the Presi 
dent’s. Originally he promised a de 
partment of Welfare, but when a move 
ment was started in favor of a depart- 
ment of Education, the two ideas were 
combined. Which is by no means satis 
factory to everybody. For the rest, the 
Brown report is likely to be heartily ap- 
proved by a large part of the public 


The Voigt Bill in Danger 


S this goes to press, a filibuster is on 
in the Senate to prevent the Admin 
istration’s ship subsidy bill from com 
ing to a vote. A motion to substitute the 
Voigt bill against the sale of filled milk 
—in which women are interested—i- 
pending, though the friends of the sub 
sidy have done their best to table it 
There was a considerable sensation when 
Senator Medill McCormick, of Illinois. 
staunch supporter of President Harding. 
voted against tabling the Voigt bill 
this being the telling vote. 
Friends of the filled milk bill and 
enemies of the subsidy should concen 
trate on Washington with telegrams. 


Good News 


HE Senate Judiciary Committee ha- 

just voted to report favorably a 
constitutional amendment to regulate 
child labor. It provides that Congres: . 
shall have concurrent power with the 
states to limit or prohibit the labor otf 
all under eighteen. 

February 20, 192 
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Tne Bright Spot of Europe 


HE clearest impression the traveler 
T gets when across the frontier is 

that every one in Czecho-Slovakia 
smiles. An appearance of normality, 
prosperity and contentment is evident 
on every side. The reason is not far 
away. The Czechs have realized the as- 
pirations of several generations, which 
have grown stronger and more assertive 
through the years. : 

Before the war they were governed 
by the German minority, and with real 
or imagined hardship. A bitterness of 
feeling I had never witnessed in any 
other land grew up in Bohemia. The 
German language was obligatory in the 
schools and in all public transactions. 
In resentment, Czechs, knowing the lan- 
guage well, refused to speak it. The 
hazards of war set up a Czecho-Slovak 
Republic with Slovakia chopped off 
from Hungary and added to Bohemia. 
Suddenly the Czechs found themselves 
free and independent and have had 
the great good fortune to have a won- 
derful, serene big-souled man for their 
President—Mr. Masaryk, one-time uni- 
versity professor. He has kept the Re- 
public from swinging to the extreme left 
or right and has united his people in 
an enthusiastic determination to “make 
good” before the eyes of the world. All 
the Czechs apparently with earnest good 
will are responding with their best. 

To be sure, the Germans are restive, 
for from the supreme rulership which 
they enjoyed for three hundred years 
they have become subjects under the 
new order. Yet the Czechs have not at- 
tempted to go to the extreme in dealing 
with their minorities. The Germans com- 
pose 23 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion, yet the constitution permits them 
72 members of Parliament in the total 
of 284. The division of territory threw 
600,000 Magyars into Czecho-Slovakia 
and these have nine deputies and five 
Senators. Before the new arrangement 
the three millions of Slovaks had only 
one deputy in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. These changes are among many 
pointed out by the young and patriotic 
Minister of the Interior as indications 
that the Republic is determined upon 
a policy of justice for all. 


Their Money Has Value 


The money of Czecho-Slovakia is in 
far better condition than that of her 
neighbors, the reason being that the Re- 
public set itself at the outset to solve 
the problem of balancing budget with 
income, which few other nations have 
been able to do. The people were called 
upon to contribute jewelry to increase 
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the gold reserve, and this they did with 
a loyalty which only hope can inspire. 
Now the Republic is approaching the 
time when it will be able to resume the 
gold standard. Wages are good and the 
money received has purchasing power. 
For example, a Czecho-Slovakian mem- 
ber of Parliament receives monthly a 
salary which converted into American 
dollars equals $163.00 compared with 
$5.60 received monthly by the Hungar- 
ian, $4.50 by the German and 20 cents 
by the Austrian, M. P. 

It was our pleasure to lunch with 
President Masaryk and ‘his almost as 
famous daughter, Miss Alice Masaryk, 
who as president of the Red Cross has 
charge of the national social work. The 
President lives in the country but re- 
ceives his official guests in the old palace 
which crowns the great hill overlooking 
the City of Prague. We waited for a 
few minutes in a room which spoke in 
every detail of the happily departed 
Empire. The walls were covered with 
handsome portraits of kings, queens and 


their families and the furniture richly 
upholstered in brocaded crimson and 
gold satin completed the effect. With 
the arrival of the President we were 
escorted into a similar room with walls 
also covered with the gayly clad por- 
traits of royal families. In the center 
was the table where the simple-man- 
nered university professor presided and 
talked earnestly of the hopes of the Re- 
public. 

When I ventured to say that a woman 
suffragist being received by the Presi- 
dent of a Republic in this ancient palace 
from whose walls the royalties of the 
past looked down, indicated to me that 
a new epoch had come, a quaint smile 
played on his face, and he confessed 
that until recently he had failed to note 
the character of the pictures upon the 
walls, so overwhelmed had he been with 
the task of building up the new Repub- 
lic. “It has been like the child learning 
to walk,” said he. “Every step has to 
be watched and placed with care.” The 
President is a great man called to a 
great task. He has brought unselfish- 
ness, idealism, a huge fund of knowl- 
edge, and a capacity for hard work as 
his equipment. That he is beloved by 
his people is everywhere apparent. 

They Have to Vote 

Voting is universal for men and 
women and is compulsory. That is an 
experiment worth watching. I had asked 
Mme. Plamankova, who from a. promis- 
ing girl as she was when I first met her, 
has developed into 4 great and wonder- 
ful woman, to get me opportunities to 
interview the chiefs of the principal 
political parties. If there was a reac- 
tion against feminism in Central Eu- 
rope. I was curious to discover whether 
it affected Czecho-Slovakia. In other 
countries the unusual public services of 
women belonged to the war period and 
gratitude was rapidly fading away, but 
in this new Republic women are still 
helping to construct and to move for- 
ward and I expected to find gratitude 
still in operation. 

The task I had set myself was larger 
than I planned, for the political parties 
are numerous. All the chairmen were 
in agreement, with one exception: that 
there is no reaction against woman suf- 
frage in €zecho-Slovakia, and in most 
particulars every one is satisfied with 
it. Usually women undertake party 
work very seriously and have been of in 
valuable assistance. They have brought 
ereat zeal for social progress and have 
contributed much initiative to the pro- 
gram. Thev have managed _ political 
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party classes and schools to acquaint 
the public with party aims. Several of 
the parties have conducted schools for 
teaching public speaking and women 
have largely mariaged them. One party 
chairman reported that the attendance 
upon these schools of his party had 
been above 3000 persons. Men like te 
hear women speak as they bring new 
faith and enthusiasm and are considered 
livelier contributors to a political pro- 
gram than men. 

The only national @hairman of a 
party who seemed to doubt was that of 
the Agrarian party. He thought peasant 
women were not as loyal to the peasant 
party as they should be and the clerical 
party had better success in enrolling 
them. 

The Parliament has fourteen women 
members, strong able women, and sev- 
eral are effective speakers. Mme. 
Plamankova is a member of the City 
Council of Prague. Miss Jumava, who 
has usually been a delegate to interna- 
tional suffrage congresses, was engaged 
in organizing the school system through- 
out the country. The auxiliary of the 
“Alliance Vybor pre valebin pravo zen” 
is alive and alert and fully aware that 


its werk is not at an end. It gave us a 
tea attended by the Mayor, some of the 
Cabinet and most of the women M. P.’s. 
The hall was crowded and everyone 
looked so content, normal and happy 
that it was a comfort to realize that the 
economic desert of Central Europe has 
an oasis with its center at Prague. 

Yet in the midst of this constructive, 
forward-moving young Republic there is 
a problem which illustrates the difficul- 
ties in the way of early and contented 
peace. Slovakia is intensely Catholic— 
indeed it is what is called in Europe 
“black Catholic,” although I do not pre- 
tend to understamd the exact meaning 
of that expression. When it was a part 
of Hungary there were three hundred 
schools in the territory, and in all the 
Hungarian language (quite unrelated to 
any other in Europe) was obligatory. 
The Catholic religion however was es- 
tablished in these schools. 

Now the territory has been attached 
to Czecho-Slovakia and three thousand 
schools have been established where the 
Czechish language only is obligatory— 
a great relief from the usual oppres- 
sion of the overlord, the insistence on 
the use of his language. 
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But there is a snag. The new schools 
are public on much the same system 
as ours and therefore they neither es. 
pouse nor condemn any religion. The 
gain in liberty to the Slovaks, judged 
by the American standard, has been 
about 1000 per cent, but many of the 
Slovaks are so creed-bound as to regard 
the official removal of the Catholic faith 
from the schools as a grievance and 
therefore to greatly undervalue the in 
crease in the number of schools and the 
release from the obligation to learn a 
foreign language. That they really fee! 
and resent the change is evident from 
the fact that the Slovak Catholics have 
withdrawn from the national clerical 
party, which is charged by them with 
connivance at the imposition of wiat 
they choose to regard a grievance. 

Thus, a people too narrowly bound 
to their creed to understand progress 
are literally pulling backward agains! 
the normal constructive trend of things 
The dissatisfaction fans the hopes of 
Hungary that Slovakia will return io 
it of its own volition some day and 
constitutes a problem for the young 
Czech Republie which roughens the 

(Continued on page 29) 








_ Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


February 16, 1923. 

T looks now as if Senator Robinson, 

] of Arkansas, would be the next 

Democratic leader in the Senate. 
This is of great interest to the capital. 
It may mean very little at the cross- 
roads throughout the country, but af- 
ter all it has more than personal sig- 
nificance. Every voter should be alive, 
in this pre-Presidential election year, to 
tendencies in politica! parties. These 
are expressed significantly in choice of 
leaders. And the selection of Senator 
Robinson is a sign directly pointing to 
a strong effort in the Democratic party 
to pursue a middle ground and to re- 
sume an aggressive part. 

Senator _ ceed is a vigorous and 
wholesome type. He is not a scholar 
in the sense of making book research his 
prime interest, nor is -he a legislator 
given to methods of finesse. He pounds 
away currulatively with a Western 
punch, a nasal twang and a pioneer per- 
sistence. His leadership will be of a 


N March 3, this Congress will ad- 
journ sine die. Following is a sum- 
mary of progress in the last fortnight. 


Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Borah, resolution declaring 
war outlawed; proposing a code of inter- 
national law and an international court 
similar to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

By Senator Brookhart, legislation im- 
posing graduated taxes up to fifty per 
cent upon corporations earning in excess 
of $3,000 annually, who do not distribute 
the earnings in cash dividends. 

By the Labor Committee, bill for an 
investigation of the needs of the nation 
for public works whenever there are 
periods of labor depression. 

By the Committee on Agriculture, 
Senator Gooding’s bill providing for the 
stabilization of the price of wheat. 

By Senator Borah, legislation requir- 
ing that at least seven members of the 
Supreme Court must concur in any de- 
cision declaring acts of Congress uncon- 
stitutional. 

By Senator Frelinghuysen, and by Rep- 
resentative Zihlman in the House, legis- 
lation creating a Federal commission to 
investigate unemployment. 


different kind from that of Senator Un 
derwood. 

It is time the Democratic side of the 
Senate had some of it. Democratic 
leaders of the past few years have been 
docile at a time when bull-dog tactics 
would have made more of an impres 
sion upon the critical situation in na- 
tional affairs and in the party. Senator 
Hitchcock, who will retire to private 
life, having been defeated at the last 
election, carried on the great contro 
versy over the League of Nations and 
the Versailles Treaty, as spokesman for 
President Wilson, in a manner so hum 
ble, so unobtrusive and aghast at Repul 
lican effronteries that he was drowned 
out by the booming around him. 

When Senator Underwood, of Ala 
bama, took his place, it was hoped tha! 
he would repeat his successes as Demo 
cratic leader in the House. But his 
House leadership apparently came a 
a time when he had more zest for the 
game; at a time, too, when he seeme< 
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personally more representative of the 
standardized Democracy to which all 
regulars adhered. But Senator Under- 
wood, in taking the leadership of the 
Senate, found himself confsonted with 
such a legislative, factional and party 
complex, as to reduce him as a leader 
to the state of the least common de- 
nominator, in which he has functioned 
quietly and with great restraint. He 
has been a success in the sense that 
he has not been at war. But he 
has not taken up the fight with the de- 
termination characteristic of him in his 
rapid-firing days. 

There is evidence, however, in all the 
Democratic party maneuvers of late, of 
a great lack of supreme leadership. No 
one man holds the party together, and 
sees that all the factions occupy a prop- 
er niche in the whole. The strong mem- 
bers, such as Senator Carter Glass and 
Senator Walsh, of Montana, have had 
to sit by and observe such antics as 
those of Senator Heflin, who recently be- 
came so irresponsible in his statements 
apon the floor, and so personal in his 
interpretation of Senate business, that 
his remarks were expunged from the 
Congressional Record. 


A Talkative Senator 

for many years “Tom” Heflin sat in 
the House, overpowering that motley 
body with his enormous stature clad 
in formal dress with a great expanse of 
white waistcoat. He had long golden 
locks and a frog-like mouth. There was 
a general 
wound up. He talked a great deal, said 
very little; and was looked upon as the 
personification of the odd accidents that 
happen at the election polls. He was 
a trade-mark for the barbecue, the 
Fourth of July oration, the hundred 
per cent American, the public saint and 
the private sinner. He would punch a 
man in the nose when his rage got the 
better of him. He was elected to the 
Senate and was expected to be the lo- 
quacious member of the Democratic 
side that he has proved. 

When one considers the inaction of 
the highest legislative body in the United 
States, one must realize that there is 
constantly going on the reduction of the 
Walshs, the Carter Glasses and “Tom” 
Heflins to a mean average, and that it 
is that average which produces. Sena- 
tor Walsh is a gentleman eminently 
fitted to sit upon the Supreme Court. 
Senator Carter Glass was one of the 
most technically expert Secretaries of 
the Treasury. Yet neither of them is 
heard on the floor to anything like the 
extent to which the lesser members avail 
themselves of pages of space in the 
Congressional Record. When Congress 
adjourns. March 3rd, the Democratic 
party will figure its assets. Woodrow 
Wilson, in seclusion here, thinks that it 
can win in both Congressional and Pres- 
idential elections. 

The Senate farm bloc added to its his- 


guffaw when he became’ 


Passed by the Senate 

Lenroot-Anderson bill for government 
aid to farming; 69 to 0. 

Constitutional Amendment, introduced 
by Senator Norris, providing for the in- 
auguration of the Pre#Mdent on the third 
Monday in January after an electron, and 
the beginning of the new Congress on 
the first Monday in January. 

Resolution by Senator ‘Walsh, Massa- 
chusetts, caking for an investigation of 


the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Resolution, already passed by the 
House, to pay the Norwegian Govern- 


ment about $12,000,000 for ships requi- 
sitioned during the war. 

Annual appropriation bill for the War 
Department which went to the House for 
conference. This was the last of the 
appropriation bills. 

Legislation authorizing the coinage of 
fifty-cent pieces commemorating the set- 
tlement three hundred years ago of New 
Netherlands. 

Legislation to admit 
gees to this country 
quota. 


Armenian refu- 
in excess of the 


Introduced in the House 

By Representative Larson, Georgia, 
resolution proposing a sweeping investi- 
gation of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

By Representative Voigt, Wisconsin, 
resolution protesting against French oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr, and requesting the 
President to call a world economic con- 
ference; also stating that France should 
pay her war debt to the United States. 

By Representative Fish, New York, 
resolution for a wide investigation of 
the Veterans’ Bureau by a joint commit- 
tee from the Senate and the House. 

By Representative Snyder, a bill de 
claring the existence of an emergency 
in the production and distribution of an- 
thracite; prohibiting its export. 

From the Foreign Affairs Committée, 
bill authorizing an appropriation for a 


permanent embassy in Paris to cost 
$300,000. 

By the Immigration Committee, the 
permanent immigration bill restricting 


immigration from all countries to 2 per 
cent of their nationals here according to 
the census of 1890; excluding Japanese 
and others. 

By Representative Haugen, resolution 
appointing a sub-committee to investi- 
gate reforestation. 

By Representative Andrews, Nebraska, 
constitutional amendment giving Con- 
gress power to regulate the election of 
President, Vice-President, Senators and 
Representatives. 

By Representative Siegel, New York, 
legislation creating a national police bur 
eau. 

By Representative Cramton, Michigan. 
bill requesting the Treasury Department 
to furnish full information regarding 
liquor imported by members of the dip 
lomatic corps. 

Legislation by Representative Andrews, 
Nebraska, changing the dates of inaug 
uration of the President and the conven 
ing of Congress. 

Passed by the House 

Legislation allowing a taxpayer to de 
duct only twelve and a half per cent of 
the loss sustained in selling a capital as- 
set from his total taxable income—in 
stead of deducting the whole loss. 

Bill providing for a government standard 
for butter—eighty per cent butter fat. 

Legislation appropriating $650,000 to 


provide additional facilities at the na 
tional leper home at Carville, La. 

Approval of the British debt settle 
ment. 291 to 44. 


The Rogers bill for the reorganization 
of the diplomatic and consular service 
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tory during the fortnight by the passage 
o& the Constigitional Amendment which 
would bring about the inauguration of 
a President elected in November, on the 
third Monday in Janwary. Congress, 
elected in the same November, would 
come to Washington for the first ses- 
sion on the first Monday in January. 
Senator Norris, author of this resolu- 
tion, chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, and Senator La _ Follette’s 
chief aid, originally intended the reso- 
lution to change the method of electing 
Presidents, but this section of his reso- 
lution was eliminated on the floor. This, 
however. was less significant than the 
proposal for a change in session and 


inauguration dates. There has been 
general approval of the change. The 


vote was sixty-three to six. 

Arguments against it pointed to the 
inconvenience when a newly elected 
Senator or Congressman had to wind up 
his personal affairs in the short time 
between the first Tuesday in November 
and the first Monday in January. As it 
is now, it will be remembered, he can 
take from November until the Decem- 
ber of the following year, to reorganize 
his business affairs in anticipation of 
his Congressional term. Moreover, it 
has been argued that when a man must 
journey from the Pacific Coast, his time 
after elections is hardly sufficient to 
stock up with fresh laundry. On the 
other*hand, the change would have over- 
come the embarrassment of Congress- 
men elected last November under a pro- 
sressive banner, who have been sitting 
at home. watching reactionary moves 
without the power to carry out wishes 
of constituents who had in mind not 
conditions next year but affairs today. 


The Happy Farm Bloc 


Senator La Follette’s bloc will go 
home happy. Two rural credits bills 
were hastily put rough by the admin- 
istration to hold up its end,against the 
aggressive importunity of the bloc. The 
session Constitutional Amendment was 
quickly endorsed by the Senate. In fact. 
the farm bloc has had Congress under 
its thumb. 

The attitude of the progressives has 
heen rather pessimistic in the matter 
of our foreign relations. As the legis- 
lation carrying out the agreement of the 
British and American Debt Commissions 
was being discussed in the Senate, Sen- 
ator Borah voiced the opinien of the 
liberals in a few words. If European 
nations continue to build vast military 
establishments. he said, it would be use- 
less to make any debt settlement. Presi 
dent Harding. in his address to Cone- 
ress, February 7th, on the occasion of 
the presentation of the debt situation, 
coupled with his plea for action on the 
ship-subsidy legislation, said that the 
agreement on the British debt would be 
the first clearing of war-clouded skies 
in a debt-burdened world. He pled for 

(Continued on page 26) 
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party classes and schools to acquaint 
the public with party aims. Several of 
the parties have conducted schools for 
teaching public speaking and womer 
have largely mariaged them. One party 
chairman reported that the attendance 
upon these schools of his party had 
been above 3000 persons. Men like te 
hear women speak as they bring new 
faith and enthusiasm and are considered 
livelier contributors to a political pro- 
gram than men. 

The only national @hairman of a 
party who seemed to doubt was that of 
the Agrarian party. He thought peasant 
women were not as loyal to the peasant 
party as they should be and the clerical 
party had better success in enrolling 
them. 

The Parliament has fourteen women 
members, strong able women, and sev- 
eral are effective speakers. Mme. 
Plamankova is a member of the City 
Council of Prague. Miss Jumava, who 
has usually been a delegate to interna- 
tional suffrage congresses, was engaged 
in organizing the school system through- 
out the country. The auxiliary of the 
“Alliance Vybor pre valebin pravo zen” 
is alive and alert and fully aware that 


its werk is not at an end. It gave us a 
tea attended by the Mayor, some of the 
Cabinet and most of the women M. P.’s. 
The hall was crowded and everyone 
looked so content, normal and happy 
that it was a comfort to realize that the 
economic desert of Central Europe has 
an oasis with its center at Prague. 

Yet in the midst of this constructive, 
forward-moving young Republic there is 
a problem which illustrates the difficul- 
ties in the way of early and contented 
peace. Slovakia is intensely Catholic— 
indeed it is what is called in Europe 
“black Catholic,” although I do not pre- 
tend to understamd the exact meaning 
of that expression. When it was a part 
of Hungary there were three hundred 
schools in the territory, and in all the 
Hungarian language (quite unrelated to 
any other in Europe) was obligatory. 
The Catholic religion however was es- 
tablished in these schools. 

Now the territory has been attached 
to Czecho-Slovakia and three thousand 
schools have been established where the 
Czechish language only is obligatory— 
a great relief from the usual oppres- 
sion of the overlord, the insistence on 
the use of his language. 





THe Woman Citizen 


But there is a snag. The new schools 
are public on much the same system 
as ours and therefore they neither es. 
pouse nor condemn any religion. The 
gain in liberty to the Slovaks, judged 
by the American standard, has been 
about 1000 per cent, but many of the 
Slovaks are so creed-bound as to regard 
the official removal of the Catholic faith 
from the schools as a grievance and 
therefore to greatly undervalue the in 
crease in the number of schools and thx 
release from the obligation to learn « 
foreign language. That they really fee! 
and resent the change is evident from 
the fact that the Slovak Catholics have 
withdrawn from the national clerical 
party, which is charged by them with 
connivance at the imposition of what 
they choose to regard a grievance. 

Thus, a people too narrowly bound 
to their creed to understand progress 
are literally pulling backward against 
the normal constructive trend of thinzs 
The dissatisfaction fans the hopes of 
Hungary that Slovakia will return to 
it of its own volition some day and 
constitutes a problem for the young 
Czech Republie which roughens the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Your Business in Washinaton 


February 16, 1923. 

T looks now as if Senator Robinson, 

I of Arkansas, would be the next 

Democratic leader in the Senate. 
This is of great interest to the capital. 
It may mean very little at the cross- 
roads throughout the country, but af- 
ter all it has more than personal sig- 
nificance. Every voter should be alive, 
in this pre-Presidential election year, to 
tendencies in political parties. These 
are expressed significantly in choice of 
leaders. And the selection of Senator 
Robinson is a sign directly pointing to 
a strong effort in the Democratic party 
to pursue a middle ground and to re- 
sume an aggressive part. 

Senator Robinson is a vigorous and 
wholesome type. He is not a scholar 
in the sense of making book research his 
prime interest, nor is -he a legislator 
given to methods of finesse. He pounds 
away cumulatively with a Western 
punch, a nasal twang and a pioneer per- 
sistence. His leadership will be of a 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


N March 3, this Congress will ad- 
journ sine die, Following is a sum- 
mary of progress in the last fortnight. 


Introduced in the Senate 


By Senator Borah, resolution declaring 
war outlawed; proposing a code of inter- 
national law and an international court 
similar to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

By Senator Brookhart, legislation im- 
posing graduated taxes up to fifty per 
cent upon corporations earning in excess 
of $3,000 annually, who do not distribute 
the earnings in cash dividends. 

By the Labor Committee, bill for an 
investigation of the needs of the nation 
for public works whenever there are 
periods of labor depression. 

By the Committee on Agriculture, 
Senator Gooding’s bill providing for the 
stabilization of the price of wheat. 

3y Senator Borah, legislation requir- 
ing that at least seven members of the 
Supreme Court must concur in any de- 
cision declaring acts of Congress uncon- 
stitutional. 

By Senator Frelinghuysen, and by Rep- 
resentative Zihlman in the House, legis- 
lation creating a Federal commission to 
investigate unemployment. 


different kind from that of Senator Un 
derwood. 

It is time the Democratic side of the 
Senate had some of it. Democratic 
leaders of the past few years have been 
docile at a time when bull-dog tactics 
would have made more of an impres 
sion upon the critical situation in na 
tional affairs and in the party. Senator 
Hitchcock, who will retire to private 
life, having been defeated at the last 
election, carried on the great contro 
versy over the League of Nations and 
the Versailles Treaty, as spokesman for 
President Wilson, in a manner so hum 
ble, so unobtrusive and aghast at Repul 
lican effronteries that he was drowne: 
out by the booming around him. 

When Senator Underwood, of Ala 
bama, took his place, it was hoped tha! 
he would repeat his successes as Demo 
cratic leader in the House. But his 
House leadership apparently came a 
a time when he had more zest for the 
game; at a time, too, when he seeme 
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personally more representative of the 
standardized Democracy to which all 
regulars adhered. But Senator Under- 
wood, in taking the leadership of the 
Senate, found himself confsonted with 
such a legislative, factional and party 
complex, as to reduce him as a leader 
to the state of the least common de- 
nominator, in which he has functioned 
quietly and with great restraint. He 
has been a success in the sense that 
he has not been at war. But he 
has not taken up the fight with the de- 
termination characteristic of him in his 
rapid-firing days. 

There is evidence, however, in all the 
Democratic party maneuvers of late, of 
a great lack of supreme leadership. No 
one man holds the party together, and 
sees that all the factions occupy a prop- 
er niche in the whole. The strong mem- 
bers, such as Senator Carter Glass and 
Senator Walsh, of Montana, have had 
to sit by and observe such antics as 
those of Senator Heflin, who recently be- 
ame so irresponsible in his statements 
upon the floor, and so personal in his 
interpretation of Senate business, that 
his remarks were expunged from the 
Congressional Record. 


A Talkative Senator 


For many years “Tom” Heflin sat in 
the House, overpowering that motley 
body with his enormous stature clad 
in formal dress with a great expanse of 
white waistcoat. He had long golden 
locks and a frog-like mouth. There was 


a general guffaw when he became’ 


wound up. He talked a great deal, said 
very little; and was looked upon as the 
personification of the odd accidents that 
happen at the election polls. He was 
a trade-mark for the barbecue, the 
Fourth of July oration, the hundred 
per cent American, the public saint and 
the private sinner. He would punch a 
man in the nose when his rage got the 
better of him. He was elected to the 
Senate and was expected to be the lo- 
juacious member of the Democratic 
side that he has proved. 

When one considers the inaction of 
the highest legislative body in the United 
States, one must realize that there is 
constantly going on the reduction of the 
Walshs, the Carter Glasses and “Tom” 
Heflins to a mean average, and that it 
is that average which produces. Sena- 
tor Walsh is a gentleman eminently 
fitted to sit upon the Supreme Court. 
Senator Carter Glass was one of the 
most technically expert Secretaries of 
the Treasury. Yet neither of them is 
heard on the floor to anything like the 
extent to which the lesser members avail 
themselves of pages of space in the 
Congressional Record. When Congress 
idjourns. March 3rd, the Democratic 
party will figure its assets. Woodrow 
Wilson, in seclusion here, thinks that it 
‘an win in both Congressional and Pres- 
idential elections. 

The Senate farm bloc added to its his- 


Passed by the Senate 

Lenroot-Anderson bill for government 
aid to farming; 69 to 0. 

Constitutional Amendment, introduced 
by Senator Norris, providing for the in- 
auguration of the Pre#dent on the third 
Monday in January aiter an electron, and 
the beginning of the new Congress on 
the first Monday in January. 

Resolution by Senator ‘Walsh, Massa- 
chusetts, caling for an investigation of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Resolution, already passed by the 
House, to pay the Norwegian Govern- 
ment about $12,000,000 for ships requi- 
sitioned during the war. 

Annual appropriation bill for the War 
Department which went to the House for 
conference. This was the last of the 
appropriation bills. 

Legislation authorizing the coinage of 
fifty-cent pieces commemorating the set- 
tlement three hundred years ago of New 
NetlIterlands. 

Legislation to admit Armenian refu- 
gees to this country in excess of the 
quota, 

Introduced in the House 

By Representative Larson, Georgia, 
resolution proposing a sweeping investi- 
gation of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

By Representative Voigt, Wisconsin, 
resolution protesting against French oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr, and requesting the 
President to call a world economic con- 
ference; also stating that France should 
pay her war debt to the United States. 

By Representative Fish, New York, 
resolution for a wide investigation of 
the Veterans’ Bureau by a joint commit- 
tee from the Senate and the House. 

By Representative Snyder, a bill de 
claring the existence of an emergency 
in the production and distribution of an 
thracite; prohibiting its export. 

From the Foreign Affairs Committée, 
bill authorizing an appropriation for a 
permanent embassy in Paris to cost 
$300,000. 

By the Immigration Committee, the 
permanent immigration bill restricting 
immigration from all countries to 2 per 
cent of their nationals here according to 
the census of 1890; excluding Japanese 
and others. 

By Representative Haugen, resolution 
appointing a sub-committee to investi- 
gate reforestation. 

By Representative Andrews, Nebraska, 
constitutional amendment giving Con 
gress power to regulate the election of 
President, Vice-President, Senators and 
Representatives. 

By Representative Siegel, New York, 
legislation creating a national police bur 
eau, 

By Representative Cramton, Michigan 
bill requesting the Treasury Department 
to furnish full information regarding 
liquor imported by members of the dip 
lomatic corps. 

Legislation by Representative Andrews, 
Nebraska, changing the dates of inaug 
uration of the President and the conven 
ing of Congress. 

Passed by the House 

Legislation allowing a taxpayer to de 
duct only twelve and a half per cent of 
the loss sustained in selling a capital as 
set from his total taxable income—in 
stead of deducting the whole loss 

3ill providing for a government standard 
for butter—eighty per cent butter fat 

Legislation appropriating $650,000 to 
provide additional facilities at the na 
tional leper home at Carville, La. 

Approval of the British debt settle 
ment. 291 to 44. 

The Rogers bill for the reorganization 
of the diplomatic and consular service 
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tory during the fortnight by the passage 
of the Constigitional Amendment which 
would bring about the inauguration of 
a President elected in November, on the 
third Monday in January. Congress, 
elected in the same November, would 
come to Washington for the first ses 
sion on the first Monday in January. 
Senator Norris, author of this resolu 
tion, chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, and Senator La _ Follette’s 
chief aid, originally intended the reso- 
lution to change the method of electing 
Presidents, but this section of his reso- 
lution was eliminated on the floor. This, 
however. was less significant than the 
proposal for a change in session and 
inauguration dates. There has been 
general approval of the change. The 
vote was sixty-three to six. 

Arguments against it pointed to the 
inconvenience when a newly elected 
Senator or Congressman had to wind up 
his personal affairs in the short time 
between the first Tuesday in November 
and the first Monday in January. As it 
is now, it will be remembered, he can 
take from November until the Decem- 
ber of the following year, to reorganize 
his business affairs in anticipation of 
his Congressional term. Moreover, it 
has been argued that when a man must 
journey from the Pacific Coast, his time 
after elections is hardly sufficient to 
stock up with fresh laundry. On the 
otherhand, the change would have over- 
come the embarrassment of Congress- 
men elected last November under a pro 
gressive banner. who have been sitting 
at home. watching reactionary moves 
without the power to carry out wishes 
of constituents who had in mind not 
conditions next year but affairs today 


The Happy Farm Bloc 


Senator La Follette’s bloc will go 
home happy. Two rural credits bills 
were hastily put #hrough by the admin- 
istration to hold up its end,against the 
aggressive importunifty of the bloc. The 
session Constitutional Amendment was 
quickly endorsed by the Senate. In fact, 
the farm blee has had Congress under 
its thumb. 

The attitude of the progressives has 
heen rather pessimistic in the matter 
of our foreign relations. As the legis- 
lation carrying out the agreement of the 
British and American Debt Commissions 
was being discussed in the Senate, Sen 
ator Borah voiced the opinien of the 
liberals in a few words. If European 
nations continue to build vast military 
establishments. he said, it would be use- 
less to make any debt settlement. Presi 
dent Harding. in his address to Cone- 
ress, February 7th, on the occasion of 
the presentation of the debt situation, 
coupled with his plea for action on the 
ship-subsidy legislation, said that the 
agreement on the British debt would be 
the first clearing of war-clouded skies 
in a debt-burdened world. He pled for 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THe Woman Citizen 


“T Like to Work With Women” 


directions all pursed up their lips 

and shook their heads when I 
spoke her name. Then I came to her 
store, a big department store, an un- 
usual sight for such a little town. I 
stood admiring it. A woman doing 
all this, I thought. And I was glad for 
the thousandth time that I had decided 
to make my life work among women. 
Then I went in. An employee whis- 
pered her name. “She” was out. 
went up to her office. The Uriah Heep- 
ish bookkeeper lowered his voice and 
shook his head like the rest. “She” was 
out, but would soon be back. 

Even with these warnings, I was not 
prepared for the woman who presently 
appeared. She wore a straight alpaca 
dress such as her own grandmother 
might have worn. Her little white col- 
lar was fastened with a huge old-fash- 
ioned breastpin. Her hair was pulled 
back into a tight knob. As for her 
bony hands—I can still see the red 
swollen knuckles. 

Yes, she intended to take out insur- 
ance, she told me tartly. But she added 
with vigor, “I don’t need any agent to 
tell me where to take it.” There was 
emphasis and a this-is-my-last-word tone 
in her voice. So I turned to go. I 
spoke a few words of praise for the 
store. Then I asked if she would mind 
telling me the name of the insurance 
company she had chosen. She men- 
tioned one which does not insure women 
I asked her if she would see the agent 
that day and I told her that I would 
be in town until the next day. 

Of course the agent refused her. She 
telephoned me and demanded to know 
why I hadn’t told her that the company 
did not take women. I replied that I 
thought that a woman as determined as 
she might force an exception. 


Ts few people from whom | asked 


The Insurance Agent’s Chance 


Then—a few hours later when the 
application was written—I screwed up 
my fountain pen and at the same time 
I screwed up my courage to say some- 
thing which seemed right to say. As 
gently as I could, I told her that if | 
had been a new agent her words during 
our first interview would have crushed 
me, that they might have ended my 
career there and then. 

So she told me her story—a hard 
story—-a sad story. She had been left 
all alone in the world and without a 
penny. She had built that store and put 
evervthing in it. All she had in the 
world was that mass of stone. She had 
good business credit but no friends. 


By Lena Lake Forrest 
(Told to Marjorie Shuler) 


I got much that morning besides an 
insurance policy. | made a friend whom 
I have kept to this day. And I proved 
absolutely to myself that the biggest 
part of my business is not writing ap- 
plications. The insurance agent has a 
look right into the heart of the pros- 
pective client. By the time she has 





Mrs. Lena Lake Forrest, who sells in- 
surance and heads a big organization 
of women. 


heard the intimate details, the responsi- 
bilities, the income, all that the client 
has to face and what she has with which 
to face it, she has a knowledge with 
tremendous possibilities. Often she can 
say a word which will bridge over a 
mighty critical situation in the life of 
the client. The right woman with the 
right outlook can do a big service in 
the insurance business. But if she is 
to do it, she must remember that her 
own life is like a bank. She must put 
something into it before she has any- 
thing to draw out with which to help 
others. 

When I began to write insurance, my 
family said that I couldn’t do it and 
that I wouldn’t stick anywav. My prep- 
aration had not fitted me for the busi- 
ness field. I had always been at home. 
acting as housekeeper after my mother 
died and acting again as housekeeper 
during the brief time that my hushand 
lived after our marriage. I was still a 
young woman, but what training had 
housekeeping and charitable work given 
me for the business field? And then to 
write insurance just for women! Ridic- 
ulous, said my family. It is true that 
writing insurance only for women was 
a new idea then and part of my desire 
to succeed was that I might make the 
way for other women to follow me. 


Since | have succeeded my family has 
often said, “Of course we knew that you 
would do it.” And as often I have 
thought, “If only you had said that to 
me when I was making my struggle.” 

For I have succeeded. I soon found 
that the only limit for a woman in the 
insurance business is the limit she puts 
on herself. So during my first years 
I made it a rule always to be at work 
at eight o’clock, to work all day and 
never to come up to six o'clock without 
a definite appointment for the evening. 
Those are longer hours perhaps than 
the average woman could keep comfort 
ably. But I liked it. I made the $100 
000 Club the first year, which is th. 
standard measure in the insurance busi 
ness, and I have never missed it a single 
year since. In fact I write a great deal 
more than $100,000 worth of insurance 
a year. The income of a woman in- 
surance agent depends upon herself and 
there are a number of women at the 
top as well as at the bottom of the list 

I have always been glad that I chose 
to work with women. Much of my time 
has been spent traveling and coming in 
contact with thousands of women. My, 
experience is that they are not “difficult 
to work with” and that they are honor 
able in every way. 

Now I am reaping the benefit from 
having a business which imposes no 
limit of hours. For just as during the 
first years I worked without my eye on 
the clock, so today I am working with 
out watching the time, but with this dif 
ference: Now I take a part of each 
day out of business to use for something 
in which I am interested. 


Forty Thousand of Them 


For three years I have been chairman 
of the Wayne County (Michigan) Red 
Cross, keeping regular business hours 
each day. I have been able to put the 
organization on a business basis, which 
is resulting in its gradual absorption to 
be carried on permanently by the com- 
munities it has been serving. This is 
the solution for all welfare work. The 
National Red Cross is recognizing this 
and is trying our plan in other parts 
of the country. 

But women, business women, are my 
special interest. And closest to my heart 
is the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, an organiza 
tion of forty thousand women with the 
aim of teaching women to do the com 
mon things of life uncommonly well 
For three years I have been president of 
the Federation. I had established m\ 
permanent office in Detroit and this has 
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meant traveling again, traveling for 
months at a time. But I have felt it no 
sacrifice. For I believe that I am help- 
ing in the greatest work for women, 
training them so that never again in the 
world can the economic power of wom- 
en be wasted. To this end we are 


launching a big educational campaign 
and the state and local branches of the 
Federation are establishing hundreds of 
business and academic scholarships. 
The pioneer business woman walked 
the path with bleeding footsteps. Poor- 
ly educated for her task and often ill- 


ll 


equipped, she had to develop hardihood 
to carry her along. Now the younger 
women are coming on. They find the 
path fairly marked. They must push 
farther, and to do this they must be 
better educated, better equipped than 
the pioneers. 





Equality in Wisconsin 


‘By Jessie Jack Hooper 


Wisconsin has had an equality law for a year and a half. ‘The Citizen has 
asked two women, of opposed points of view on “blanket” legislation, to tell us what 
they think of the law’s operation: Mrs. Hooper, former president of the Wisconsin 


League of Women Voters, and—in the next issue 


of the Woman's Party in Wisconsin. 


The two articles were written independently of each other. 


HE Woman's Party secured the 
T passage of the Woman’s Bill of 

Rights in the Wisconsin legislature 
in 1921. Wisconsin has always been 
one of the most progressive states in 
regard to legislation affecting women 
and children. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that we did not need some improve- 
ments in our laws. 

The League of Women Voters pre- 
sented a legislative program for the 
1921 legislature consisting of legisla- 
tion which they considered most im- 
portant for the benefit of women and 
children, as well as some legislation on 
other matters. Early in the session they 
secured the passage of the equal guard- 
ianship law. They had asked for a 
law requiring women to serve on juries 
and that law would have been passed 
before the Woman’s Party appeared be- 
fore the legislature, had it not been that 
the League objected to the provision 
of the bill before the legislature which 
made it optional with women whether 
they would serve or not. The League 
considered that women should serve the 
same as men except that women with 
young children should be exempt if they 
so desired. The Woman’s Party in their 
bill of rights accepted the jury service 
bill as it was, which leaves it entirely 
with the woman whether or not she will 
serve. I consider the law a poor one, 
as it is onlv necessarv in Wisconsin for 
a woman who is drawn on the jury, to 
appear at the court house and sav she 
does not care to serve. She then draws 
$4 for appearing. 

I have been unable to discover any- 
thine in the hill of rights passed bv 
the Wisconsin legislature which is of 
any advantage to the women, that we 
were not able to secure without endan- 
gering the provision which we already 
had for the protection of women. We 
are unable to tell as yet how far reach- 
ine this law is going to be. 

We had. in Wisconsin. a provision 
in the law which made it impossible 
for anyone to hold a wife responsible 


for a husband's debts, even though she 
signed a note with him. A case under 
this law was recently taken to the Su- 
preme Court and they have handed 
down their decision, which is, that the 
woman’s bill of rights nullifies this law. 
I herewith give the report of the Su- 
preme Court decision as printed in the 
Vilwaukee Journal: 


“RIGHTS EQUAL. GOOD AND BAD 


“Wife Must Assume Liability With 
Husband, Ruling. 


“The women’s equal rights bill passed 
by the 1921 state legislature is a sugar- 
coated pill so far as Mrs. Amalie Jahn is 
concerned, She found out Tuesday, when 
the state supreme court decided she is per- 
sonally liable for indorsing her husband’s 
note, that equal rights means also equal re 
sponsibilities. 

“Women formerly had the privilege of 
indorsing their husband’s notes without in 
curring personal liability. Mrs. Jahn, de 
fendant with William P. Jahn and the Mil- 
waukee Patent Leather Co., in an action 
brought by the First Wisconsin National 
3ank of Milwaukee, contended the equal 
rights bill did not remove this privilege 
The lower court held that it did. The de 
cision declared that when special protec- 
tion of the health or physical condition 
for the general welfare is not involved, the 
statute was intended to put women on the 
same basis as men. Mrs. Jahn was held 
liable as the indorser of her husband's note 
for $8,000 to the bank. 

“Mrs. Jahn appealed to the Supreme 
Court, making the case a test of the mean 
ing of the equal rights bill The appellant 
contended the act of 1921 granted ad 
ditional rights and privileges to women but 
did not impose additional liabilities. The 
Supreme Court sustained the decision of 
the lower court that wives now are liable 
in their separate property for their acts in 
indorsing their husband’s obligations. 

“The decision was written by Justice 
Rosenberry, who declared the case to be 
clearly within the legislative field and not 
a violation in any wav of the constitution 

“The disabilities which occasioned the 
common law interposition and protection of 
the courts of equitv, in making the rights 
of the wife subordinate to the riechts of 
her husband, no longer exist and the lia 
bilities of married women, contractual or 
otherwise, may be enforced as similar laws 
are enforced against men 


Mrs. Frank Putnam, Chairman 


“The justice said if it is unwise for mar 
ried women to have the full right of con 
tract so that they may not be liable for 
the importunities of husbands, there is noth- 
ing in the constitution to prevent limita- 
tion of that right.” 

It should not be necessary to protect 
women against their husbands in this 
way, but we may as well face the fact 
that we do not always have ideal condi- 
tions in married life and that there are 
men who will make life so miserable 
for their wives that they will sign any- 
thing for peace. It is not possible to 
safeguard women completely against 
this, as I personally know of a case 
where a woman was worth several hun- 
dred thousand dollars and her husband 
bullied her until she signed a power of 
attorney to him. He ran through with 
everything she had. then went off and 
left her with four children. While the 
law making it impossible to hold a 
woman responsible for her husband’s 
debts did not help this poor woman, 
I think in many cases it has been a great 
protection. Oftentimes in thinking of 
woman’s rights, her handicaps are lost 
sight of. A woman in the home with 
a family of children depending upon 
her for their care is in rather a help 
less position and I think the time has 
not yet arrived when she does not need 
more protection than her husband. 

We are very fearful that the woman’s 
bill of rights law may have removed 
many of the safeguards which we have 
worked many years to secure for our 
working women. We will only know 
when cases have been tried by the Su 
preme Court and we get their decisions. 
We must remember that the Supreme 
Court has no power to change the law 
or to decide it as their feelings might 
learned in the United 

Court decisions on 


dictate. as we 
States Supreme 
Child Labor. 

Personally I believe that blanket leg- 
islation is dangerous. The time may 
come when women will need no more 
protection than men. but IT think it has 
not vet arrived. 
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The Eight-Hour Day at Home 


By !Hannah Mitchell 

















N the latest issue of schedule of these hours 

the Citizen we threw 1. Do you do all of your own housework? and the work to be done 

open our pages to a 2. Do you have part-time help? In what lines? in them is arranged be- 
general discussion of the 3. Do you employ one or more full-time helpers? tween her and the assist- 
housewoyk problem— 4. How many in your family? low many children? ant. The hours may be 
whether or not the “serv- Are any of them old enough to help? from nine o'clock in the 
ant” is vanishing; wheth- 5. How much time do you have for yourself? morning until six o’clock 
er or not women are 6. Have you any special time-and-labor-saving schemes in the evening with one 
henceforth to do all the of your own? hour off for lunch, and 
work in their own homes; If you have checked 2 or 3: 2 : not covering the dinner 
or whether there must be 7. Does your employee live in your house? period. Another schedule 
some reorganization of 8. How many hours does she work? covers from 11:30 A. \I 
the whole problem of 9. How much time off does she have? until 8:30 P. M. 
housework —and if so, 10. What is the prevailing wage in your community by Eating or sleeping at 
what? Please look back the week? Day? Hour? : the home where the 4s- 
at your Citizen for Feb- 11. Is the supply of help abundant or scarce in your sistant works are not on 
ruary 10 and come right community ? ae. ; the program. If the 
into the discussion. As 12. What are your principal difficulties with such help? neighborhood does not 
we told you there, in de- 13. Name of your city or town? offer any available lunch- 
tail, for the three best 14. Population? room where she may get 
papers on the subject, her lunch or dinner, she 
mailed not later than eats at the home and pays 


March 24, we are offering prizes of $25, 
$15, and $10 respectively. And here 
again is the questionnaire to be filled 
out too. Please tear out the questions. 
or answer according to the numbers. and 
send in your replies. DO IT NOW. 

Meantime, to get the ball rolling, here 
is an account of one application of the 
eight-hour day solution, worked out in 
New York. To supplement it, we are 
promised @ record of the actual work- 
ings of the eight-hour day from the 
housewife’s side, and for other angles 
of the problem, a study of a community 
where a plan of cooperative cooking is 
carried out, and an interview with a 
leading domestic science expert. But 
don’t wait for these—come along with 
your own contribution. For those pub- 
lished—of the specified length—1500 to 
2000 words, we will pay five dollars 
apiece, and letters will also be pub- 
lished.— EDITOR. 


HERE is in New York an organiza- 

tion called the Home Assistant As 
sociation, which claims to have worked 
out successfully the eight-hour-day sys- 
tem for housework—to have carried it 
past the experiment stage and developed 
a practical working plan. And, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Richard Boardman, presi- 
dent of the Association, the eight-hour- 
day is the solution of home management 
for the future. 

The group of founders of this Asso- 
ciation—among them the late Mrs. 
George Pratt—was composed of women 
who realized that the home is the one 
institution that has not kept pace with 
modern efficiency methods. They knew 
that the woman at the head of a home 
is the outstanding type of head-of-a-busi- 
ness who does not keep up to date; who 
neither takes her job as seriously nor 


works it out as intelligently as she 


might. She does not think the thing 
through. The object of the Associa- 


tion’s founders, as Mrs. Pratt wrote to 
the .Citizen some months ago, was to 
“develop a higher idea of housework”- 
and by three means: through dignify- 
ing the work in the home; obtaining 
intelligent, educated workers; making 
the home an efficient workshop. 

“Our solution of the servant prob- 
lem,” said Mrs. Boardman, “lies in put- 
ting the relationship between mistress 
and maid on a business basis, with 
duties and payments clearly scheduled. 
We find that when this is done, young 
women do not object so strongly to 
housework. The servant problem be 
came difficult because the mistresses 
would not meet their employees on a 
business basis, would not make their 
homes and kitchens convenient, and 
would not allow employees personal 
liberty.” 

Mrs. Boardman should know: she ran 
a home assistants’ bureau in connection 
with one of the government employment 
agencies during the war at a time when 
girls and women began leaving domestic 
service to go into factories. Later she was 
a member of the advisory committee of 
the employment bureau of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

The present organization. it should 
be said, while technica'ly an employ- 
ment bureau, collects fees (from em- 
plover and emplovee) amounting to 
hardly more than $2.000 a year, and 
the rest is endowment. 

The eight-hour day for women house- 
hold assistants works after the same 
fashion as the eight-hour day for office 
work. The mistress of the home em- 
ploys a home assistant who works eight 
hours of the day in her home. The 


for her meal. She also-has only a six 
day week, just as a stenographer does 
The salaries for the home assistant 
range from $18 to $25 a week. 
Specialization is not permitted. The 
girls and women whom the Association 
sends out are competent to do all kinds 
of housework, igcluding cooking and 
laundry. A “five-point contract” sums 
up these rules, with the addition of one 
agreeing to regularity and promptness, 
and a very important one by which “the 
home ‘assistant shall hold herself ready 
to give extra service whenever required, 
for which she shall always receive ex 
tra salary.” This is an arrangement 
often hard for the employer to observe; 
and while the Association insists there 
shall be no overtime without pay, it 
also trains the assistant to expect over- 
time. For the home is one of the in- 
dustries known as “carry-on industries” 
—that is, it must go on whatever hap- 
pens. Emergencies—like late-announced 
guests—will occur, and the home assist- 
ant must be ready to change her sched 
ule. But a regular routine greatly re 
duces the number of emergencies. 
Before an employee is placed, two 
things must happen—one to the em- 
ployee and one to the employer. For the 
former, the Association is a combination 
of training school and agency. No girl 
goes out to a place without a prelimin 
ary training in Mrs. Boardman’s home: 
first, a four-day test in each phase of 
home work, and then if necessary a 
further period of perfecting herself in 
the departments where she is weakest. 
Every candidate must satisfy the As 
sociation supervisor, Miss Katherine 
DuBois, who is a graduate of Simmons 
College. A hundred and fifteen women 
and girls have gone through this train- 
ing. During the past year a number 
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of these have been .college girls and 
girls fram schools of domestic science. 
No fee is paid for the training, and no 
salary to the assistant; but the equiva- 
lent of her wages is paid into the treas- 
ury of the Association. 

The training school and the type of 
workers made possible through it en- 
able the Association to be very sure of 
its recommendations. Workers of the 
best type, the Association finds, are 
eager to cooperate with this means of 
dignifying their work, and glad to fol- 
low the rules laid down. One of these is 
that a home assistant may not leave her 
job without due notice unless she wants 
to lose the good graces of the Associa- 
tion. She is not free to leave in a huff 
like the traditional temperamental cook, 
she must show the same dignity in giv- 
ing up a housework post that she would 
in any other line of responsible work. 

(n the employer's side, the prelimin- 
ary to securing an assistant is that a 
representative of the Association first 
goes and inspects the home where help 
is wanted. This representative suggests 
improvements, ways in which the home 
as a workshop may be made more ef- 


ficient, so that the greatest possible 
amount of work may be done by the as- 
sistant in her working day. An attempt 
is made to put the equipment on hand to 
the best use. The kitchen and pantry 
things may be re-arranged to save steps. 
In the kitchen of a large house the “dup- 
lication system” is installed if not al- 
ready in use—which means more than 
one crock of sugar and of other staples 
where they can be reached without the 
worker’s trailing off into the pantry 
every time she needs them. 

Homes run according to the Home 
Assistant Association’s methods are 
scheduled down to the minutest detail. 
In Mrs. Boardman’s home, which is the 
model example, charts in the kitchen. 
in the butler’s pantry and other places 
outline precisely what things are to be 


done, when. Many of the traditions, 


the more uncomfortable ones. of home 
life have been eliminated through this 
system. For instance. house cleaning. 
The home assistant cleans every day. 
hence there is no occasion for a general 
upset. And much of the dishwashing 
is done in the process of cooking. 
The home assistant plan has been 








but a unit of a strong corps of 

grammar-grade teachers on the Pa- 
cific coast. Today she occupies one of 
the highest permanent educational posi- 
tions held by women in the United 
States, that of Assistant Secretary of the 
National Education Association, with of- 
fices at Washington, D.C. She also has 
the distinction of being the first class- 
room teacher on the executive staff at 
educational headquarters, in the center 
of things. 

And the nice thing about it is the 
comment made on her election by Hugh 
S. Magill, former field secretary of the 
National Education Association—“No 
woman was ever placed in a position of 
responsibility more wholly on the basis 
of her own merit than Agnes S. Winn.” 

Since her election she has already 
moved up a degree—a long one. She 
has been appointed Director of Elemen- 
tary School Service. with a broad in- 
crease in responsibility and (pleasant to 
record) an increase in salary to match 
In this capacity she assists local associa- 
tions in planning their programs for the 
year, stimulates interest in the work of 
the national association, and gives per- 
sonal attention to a thousand and one re- 
quests of a thousand and one kinds from 
teachers in the field. 

When she was chosen for her big job 
Miss Winn was teaching ‘in the sixth 
grade in Seattle public schools, and a 
peep into any of her classrooms would 
give a good hint as to why she can 
serve the cause of education. She has 


\ YEAR ago Agnes Shirley Winn was 


A Teacher Who 
Loves to Teach 


By Margaret A. Butcher 





Agnes Shirley Winn 
Director of Elementary School Service, 


N.E. A 


life, vitality—her sapphire blue eyes 
sparkle with it—and an enthusiasm that 
has not been blunted by the alleged 
monotony of teaching. She works hard, 
but she plays hard with the children. 
and if teaching is monotonous. Agnes 
Winn doesn’t know it. 
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found practical in the homes of women 
who stress efficiency. When a number 
of assistants are employed the outlay 
for salaries may seem great, but Mrs. 
Boardman claims that it is no more ex- 
pensive than the ofd system of living- 
in servants. Counting the cost of the 
rooms occupied by these servants and 
their meals as well as their wages, she 
says that the cost of the home assistant 
does not amount to even as much. 

This plan has not been worked out 
to any extent to meet the specific needs 
of children. Special arrangements be- 
tween mistress and assistant have to be 
made in the case of special work for 
children. That the plan may work sat- 
isfactorily in an establishment which 
can afford considerable assistance is ob- 
vious. One knows of instances where 
the eight-hour day plan—not necessar- 
ily the Association’s—is used by women 
in business who keep up their own 
apartments. How thoroughly it can be 
made to solve the problem in the aver 
age one-maid household, with children 
remains to be demonstrated. 

Have any of the Citizen readers tried 
the eight-hour day plan in their homes? 


THT 


“Why don’t you go into business and 
quit teaching?” her friends used to ask 
her, knowing she had numerous pleasant 
offers of positions from Seattle business 
men. 

“Why should I,” she would reply sim- 
ply, “when I love it so?” 

Thus equipped, she succeeds not only 
in getting her pupils to do as she wants 
them to, but actually inspires them to 
want to do as she wishes. 

Once her room was striving to attain a 
perfect monthly record for spelling, but 
there was the one inevitable rebel who 
cared not for spelling or records. The 
children were unspeakably indignant. 
They conspired together and with Miss 
Winn’s approval kept the laggard in af- 
ter school and made him study his les- 
son for the next day. When he could 
spell every word without a mistake 
they let him go. They got the record 
too. 

For two years Miss Winn was presi- 
dent of the Seattle Grade Teachers 
Club, during which time its member- 
ship increased amazingly and it took 
on new civic importance. Miss Winn 
has always believed that teachers should 
strive for a position of greater useful- 
ness in community life, and has given 
herself generously toward forwarding 
the work of the Civic Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce. the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and other civic or- 
ganizations. 

Born and hrought up in Michigan, 
Miss Winn came to Washington only 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Editorially Speaking 





The High Cost of Pork 


HE scandals of the Pork Barrel in past years have been 
largely connected with money appropriated for river and 
harbor improvements. It has been a gay sport for a 

Congressman to get his share. It pleased his constituents to 
have a nice big slice of Federal money for some local im- 
provement and it fostered local pride. Harbors were dredged 
into which ships never entered, creeks were deepened which 
were of no value as waterways, handsome post-office build- 
ings were erected in villages where they are still a monu- 
ment only to public extravagance. Whether the improve- 
ment was of serious and vital importance or not, was a 
question the voters of the district seldom asked, and they 
had a pleasing impression that a rich Uncle Sam paid the 
bill. 

One of the advantages of a national budget is that such 
appropriations are in the hands of government engineers and 
experts who take into account the needs of the country as a 
whole and plan wisely to meet them. It was supposed that 
voters were becoming intelligent enough to realize this and 
to know that for every successful grab one Congressman made 
from the pork barrel he had to acquiesce in a similar grab 
from every other interested representative; that in every case 
the voters themselves paid the bill. The budget plan was 
adopted, but it is difficult for Congress to give up its old 
prerogatives. The annual army appropriations bill, as sub- 
mitted by President Harding, carried an estimate of twenty- 
seven million dollars for river and harbor improvements. 
This was the sum asked for by army engineers. The bill 
was increased to thirty-seven millions, then to fifty-six mil- 
lions, and in the face of the budget fifty-six millions were 
appropriated by both the Senate and the House. If your 
district is getting a slice of this, just remember that Uncle 
Sam in paying for it will take the money out of your own 


pocket. 


The Fathers Rode Horseback 


S this is written, the prospects are brighter for the 

Norris proposed constitutional amendment for short- 

ening the time between the election and the taking 

office of president, vice-president and Congress. The resolu- 

tion, which passed the Senate 63 to 6, was not favorably re- 

ceived in the House, but the House Committee on Elections 
refused to table it, and it is to be considered further. 

The measure, it seems to us, should be supported. A situa- 
tion in which men elected to carry out certain plans and prin- 
ciples can not work to that end for more than a year doesn’! 
check up with common sense. And the psychology of the 
country in the interval between the election of a president and 
his inauguration is not favorable to much activity on the part 
of the outgoing government. One would suppose that it must 
be the exceptional case in which a man could not adjust his 
affairs sufficiently in a few months. American men can’t be 
so different as all that from Englishmen, who step into a new 
office almost over night; and big though the country is, it 
doesn’t take weeks to cross it, nowadays. 

Representative McKenzie of Illinois isn’t impressive with 
his solemn reference to the fact that the “old Fathers thought 
these matters over pretty carefully when they wrote the Con- 
stitution.” The fact is that the old Fathers lived in the 
eighteenth century, when travel was largely by horseback and 
often impossible in bad weather. Long intervals were ac- 
cordingly allowed between the different phases of election 


and office taking. We can well afford to adjust these interval. 
to our own century. 


An Important Event 


HE practical conclusion of the arrangements for funding 
the British debt is an event of real importance. It is 
hoped that it will have a favorable effect in stabilizing 

the markets of both countries, and it is very likely to strength 
en the friendly relations between the two countries. Great 
Britain’s prompt recognition of her debt and her willingness 
to meet it are highly creditable, and Americans must be 
profoundly grateful that the Senate did not carry out one of 
its well-known blocking programs. 

One objection that was raised deserves a little attention. 
An amendment was proposed to make the interest rate the 
same as that we ourselves pay on the Liberty bonds that fur 
nished the money. The answer is that the term of the Liberty 
bonds is much shorter than that of the British debt, and there 
is a strong possibility that the United States may be able to 
refund them at a rate lower than three per cent. Further, 
for all our troubles, we are in no such burdened condition 
as even the best-off of our associates in the war. 


Better Pay for Scientists 
\ RECOGNITION long deserved of the valuable work of 


scientists in the service of the United States Government 

is made in a slight degree in a bill recently passed by 
the House of Representatives increasing the possible salaries 
of scientific workers in the Department of Agriculture. At 
present the maximum compensation is $4,500. The new 
measure permits salaries up to $6,000. 

The Government has always been much slower in reward- 
ing the service of men employed in iis lines of research and 
conservation than in its military branches. Yet men in the 
departments of peace are usually contributing to the actual 
material wealth of the nation, and life is often risked in these 
services, too. The bill mentioned gives only piecemeal re- 
lief. It is to be hoped that a comprehensive plan of recon- 
struction of government departments and the reclassification of 
the civil service with adjustments of salaries, so long dis- 
cussed, will take place before many more Congresses come 
and go. The Federal Government moves very slowly and 
this bill is a step in the right direction. With the participa- 
tion of women in government it should follow that its peace 
branches will be developed and supported at least equally 
with those of the military. 


A Conference Success 
CARTOON in the Dallas News depicts a newsboy tear 


ing down the Avenue of Nations announcing to the on- 

looking Europeans that the conference of the Central 
American Nations, just concluded at Washington, has been 
a success. The Europeans don’t believe it and are expressing 
their disbelief in the success of conferences each in his own 
way. Well, they ought to know. But the Central American 
Conference did go home because it had finished its affairs 
and not because it broke up; and it has an impressive list 
of eleven conventions, one treaty, and three protocols to its 
credit—for peace, for the establishment of an international 
Central American tribunal, free trade, protective laws for 
labor, the limitation of armaments, etc. To two of the con- 
ventions the United States is a party—one is the re-establish 
ment of the tribunal, our own refusal to accept an adverse 
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award having ended the earlier court; the other is for the 
establishment of international commissions of inquiry. Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica were 
represented. Of course paper must be translated into fact; 
but at least the start is auspicious. 


A Mission for the Mother Spirit 
B viet i FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE in her book 


“What is Wrong with our Girls?” lays stress on what 

she believes is the most important contribution women 
in their new freedom can make to world progress, and that 
is carrying their gifts and their experiences as the conserv- 
ing Mother Force of the world into their new fields of 
activity. In this she is also voicing the opinion of most of 
the woman leaders. So far, Mrs. Hale says, this mother 
spirit has only expressed itself individually in the mother 
thought and care spent in the individual home and on the 
family group. If this conserving, co-operating instinct can 
be made to express itself collectively in the community and 
in the nation, through organized group action, she sees no 
limit to its influence toward peace and world friendliness. It 
is a “mine of untapped strength.” To this end, rather than 
competing with men, she would have women trained even in 
their occupations to develop the qualities in which they are 
specialists and would have sex differences not eliminated but 
accentuated. Mrs. Hale sees the century-long striving of the 
woman movement finding its ultimate purpose in world un- 
derstanding and harmonious co-operation. 


It Does Move 


HE revelations of that marvelously thrilling tomb in the 
Valley of the Kings may induce long thoughts on the 
small progress the world has made in three thousand 

years in art development. But there is something else. There 
is this to be said for later times—that we have recognized at 
least the democracy of death. There are still, in this “en- 
lightened” age, elaborate and costly monuments, but no 
mighty one is allowed to take out of the world with him his 
priceless treasures, and the thought that such possessions 
could do a soul any good has gone these many centuries. 


Wanted—The Open Door in Music 


N spite of the wave of jazz, music as a serious art has 
been growing closer to the hearts of the American people 
year by year in a very healthy way. It is only a short 

time since symphony orchestras were found in only a few 
of the largest cities. Today every city throughout the coun- 
try of any considerable size boasts its orchestra and raises 
huge sums of money by voluntary contributions to support it. 
The mechanical players have undoubtedly had a large share 
in this development. The next step will be local opera— 
in English, of course. 

What concerns the Woman Citizen is that this splendid 
growth of musical appreciation in which women have had 
so large a share should mean equal opportunities for women 
musicians. 

As soloists there is no discrimination, but as orchestra 
players they are still not welcome in most orchestras. London 
and Paris for years have given them opportunities to make 
a livelihood still denied them in the United States. The 
Cleveland Orchestra is the only one playing in New York 
which contains women members except as harpists. Are 
there others throughout the country ? 

Women themselves are partly responsible for this discrim- 
ination. Too often they do not regard their profession as 
their life work, and a conductor finding a woman dropping 
out of his ranks because of marriage just as she becomes 
really valuable to him, will be likely to give her place to a 
man, not a woman. Naturally a conductor chooses a player 
for ability and experience, and the young woman musicians 
will have to begin in the smaller orchestras, and gain their 
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experience as men do. We are pleading only for the open 
door. Then the responsibility rests on women musicians 
to take themselves more seriously, to ask for their rightful 
place, and then to make good in it. 


How Shall We Dignify Housework? 


HE Woman Citizen, in starting a discussion on “womaa’s 
oldest job,” has no apology to make. It believes that 
the home is the keynote of human happiness and that 

the problem of how to make the home a healthy, comfortable, 
satisfactory place and still leave the homemaker time and 
strength and interest which will allow her to help make the 
world a home, is one of the most important in the world. 
Good citizenship begins in the home, and implies carrying 
the qualities which make a successful home into the world 
outside one’s own four walls. 

How is this oldest of all jobs for women being done? Is 
it becoming better organized? Is the solution being found 
anywhere? The Woman Citizen, in its investigations, finds 
that some authorities believe that housework as a paid occu- 
pation for women has gone, never to return. We are dis- 
tressed at this because we see in housework an honorable pro- 
fession, we believe good cooking is a fundamental science, and 
regard child care as an expert job. It is obvious that every 
mother can not always be the sole person to carry on all these 
jobs in her home. Conversely, there are many women who 
love such work and are temperamentally fitted for it, who 
never have home and children of their own—shall they there- 
fore be debarred from the work they would do best? 

It is not enough that homes should be organized and have 
labor-saving devices. The problem can not be completely 
solved by that alone. Something must be done to put house- 
work and all that pertains to it, among the respectable and self- 
respecting occupations for women workers. As we see it, this 
is the crux of the problem. How can it be met? 


A Dangerous Short Cut 


N a recent issue we published a little editorial by Miss 
Blackwell in praise of Lady Astor’s opposition during 
her campaign to the endorsement of the medical pro- 

phylactic packet in the treatment and prevention of venereal 
disease. The point made by Miss Blackwell was largely 
the moral objection to the packet. A correspondent wrote 
in to ask if it is not true that in addition this treatment is 
discredited as unsuccessful. We asked Dr. Valeria H. Parker, 
now Director of the Department of Protective Measures of 
the American Social Hygiene Association, to answer the 
question. Here is what she says: 

“The prophylactic ‘packet’ has had its opportunity and 
the consensus of opinion is against it. Many observers be- 
lieve it does not tend to diminish but rather to increase the 
dissemination of venereal diseases, because of the false sense 
of security which it encourages but can not justify. The dis- 
infection of a case of syphilis or gonorrhea is a serious mat- 
ter not lightly to be undertaken by the layman, especially if 
he is drunk, as men often are who patronize prostitution. 

“While Secretary Daniels outlawed the K-Packet because 
he thought its distribution an insult to decent men and an 
encouragement for immorality to others, the medical and ad- 
ministrative objections alone were sufficient to condemn it. 
The prophylactic packet is essentially based upon self-diag- 
nosis and self-treatment and cannot be made more trustworthy 
for prevention than similar methods which have been tried 
and have failed in combating tuberculosis and other diseases. 
The heated debates that are still being carried on in some 
sections of Great Britain are surprising to interested groups 
in the United States where this form of short-cut to the pre- 
vention of the venereal diseases has now been discredited.” 


LEASE look for “Heart-to-Heart” on page 29. This time 
it is about a big dream for a woman's magazine—a dream 
that, working all together, we can make come true. 
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The League of Nations 
By FLoreENcE GUERTIN TUTTLE 


Chairman of the Woman’s Pro-League 
Council 


about the League of Nations is 

that it exists. In spite of having 
been born out of the travail of a great 
war at the period of the world’s dark- 
est chaos; in spite of the open hostility 
of the strongest nation in the world, the 
League of Nations, with fifty loyal 
states, representing more than four-fifths 
of the population of the entire globe. 
still persists. And not only has it sur- 
vived, but it is a success. Not spectac- 
ular perhaps. But a steady growing suc- 
cess, offering a machinery whereby na- 
tions may co-operate and winning con- 
fidence on every side. It is not claimed 
that the Covenant is perfect any more 
than the Constitution of the United 
States is perfect. But like the Constitu- 
tion, it may be amended—and is being 
amended. At this moment, for instance. 
at the High Council in Paris, Canada has 
brought up the question of changing 
Article Ten. A single line, it is felt, to 
the effeet that the Parliaments of the 
different countries alone have power to 
declare war would allay the feeling in 
the United States that we might be 
forced to send “our boys” to European 
wars. 

Sir Eric Drummond, the able Secre- 
tary-General, says that the League has 
become the “handy man of Europe.” 
When diplomats despair they hand their 
problems to the League. When Prime 
Ministers find they cannot minister, they 
moan, ‘Send it to Geneva.” In fact, it 
is not an exaggeration to say that the 
League has become the one construc- 
tive force in Europe today. Why is 
this? There must be some potent rea- 
son why Supreme Councils and con- 
ferences of the mightiest diplomats fail 
and this new social instrument, tucked 
modestly away in the mountains of 
Switzerland, succeeds. 

I believe that there are three reasons. 
The League has succeeded. in the first 
place. because it came at a time in 
world history when it was needed. The 
modern state system is comparatively 
new—onlvy a few hundred years old. 
During this time, states have been so 
busy working out their internal, domes- 
tic relationships that they have not had 
time to work out their external or for- 
eign relationships. Consequently, ac- 
cording to Lowes Dickinson. “anarchy” 
in international relationships has pre- 
vailed. 

The League of Nations aims to over 
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come this anarchy by supplying an in- 
ternational machinery whereby nations 
may settle their interstate disputes with- 
out bloodshed. This is a great advance. 
The world has become so shrunken in 
size by invention and machinery, so 
closely knit by the intricacies of com- 
merce and finance, that this internation- 
al constitution must have come soon, 
even without a great war. It is evolu- 
tion and those who oppose it are swim- 
ming against the tide. 

Again, the League has succeeded be- 
cause it represents a new idea in gov- 
ernment—government by conference in- 
stead of government by diplomats. And 
these conferences to be successful must 














have the machinery to “carry on.” They 
must be continuous. The occasional 
conference is good but is weakened by 
not having a center of interest working 
perpetually on a problem until it is 
definitely settled. This is illustrated 
in the Washington Conference where 
fifteen months after the Conference we 
find that all nations have not ratified 
the Naval Treaties. 

Finally, the League has succeeded be- 
cause it has afforded a new scientific 
approach toward the settling of political 
problems. A phrase has become cur- 
rent among those familiar with the work 
of the Secretariat at Geneva. It is the 
“objectivity of the Secretariat”—a body 
of three hundred experts of all nation- 
alities constantly preparing the research 
work necessary for the agenda of the 
Assembly and the Council. This phrase 
means that world problems at last are 
being settled objectively and not sub- 
jectively—impersonally and not per- 
sonally. To illustrate: at the peace con- 
ference at Versailles, experts worked 
on political tangles, but they were ex- 
perts from the countries involved. Sub- 
consciously, at least, they were sure to 
be biased in favor of their own coun- 
tries. In Geneva there is no such bias. 

Take the settlement of the Silesian 
houndary, for instance. This honndary 
is German at one end and Polish at 


the other. No German or Pole was, 
therefore, put upon the Commission. 
No Englishman or Frenchman was ch: 
sen to sit on it because their countri 

too, were interested in this great coa! 
region. A Japanese presided over the 
Council meetings. A Belgian, a Span 
iard, a Brazilian and a Chinese were 
members of the Council, and the econ- 
omic experts were two neutrals—a 
Czecho-Slovak and a Swiss. In this 
manner, a satisfactory regional solution 
was sought. 

No one claims the solution to be idea 
but it was accepted; the German-Polis 
Treaty with six hundred articles w 
drawn up, and a strained diplomati 
situation which threatened war was r 
lieved by this “objective” treatmer 
Given this disinterested approach, added 
to a scientific collecting of facts, it b 
gins to appear as if in time we might 
really have a method by which interna 
tional problems may be settled in a 
cordance with political science instead 
of according to political hysteria or 
emotion. 

Another phrase popular at the League 
is the “Atmosphere of Geneva.” Every 
one who visits the League feels this in 
fluence. Radicals even have come away 
converted. Situated ‘on the banks of 
the ‘beautiful lake facing the Alps, one 
feels that the League is remote from 
the intrigue and secret diplomacies of 
Europe; from its disrupting hatred and 
strifes—and so it is. It would be a 
mistake to move it from these protecting 
mountains. The world is making «4 
path to it. Hvery treaty must be brought 
there and registered in great volumes 
open to the public. It is the begin 
ning of open diplomacy, “open coven 
ants openly arrived at.” 

In a brief article it is not possible 
to show how this great machinery works 
The Albanian dispute, for instance 
where the mere threat of applying the 
Economic Blockade was sufficient t 
cause the withdrawal of the Jugo-Slavi« 
troops that were marching across Al 
bania to Scutari, is a striking example 
of the League’s method. It should be 
said, however, that the League cannot 
act unless called upon. It has no mind 
no will of its own. just as it has m 
battleships or military force. This 
should settle forever the silly arguments 
about a super-state. or the censure piled 
upon the League whenever it has failed 
to intervene. 

As to its achievements, it seems to me 
that its towering peaks are the estab 
lishment of the Court of Internationa! 
Justice (a popular American idea) ané 
the rehabilitation of Austria. 

The question of a loan to Austria was 
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brought up at the last Assembly in Sep- 
tember. 


ready to go into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. If Austria were allowed to go 
down, Germany would go down and the 
whole world suffer added disaster. The 
suffering in Austria was beyond descrip- 
tion. The crown had become so de- 
pressed that a loaf of bread cost $100, 
an egg $50. One might visit a smart 
restaurant, eat a Lucullan repast and 
pay a bill of 65 cents in American 
money. 

A commission appointed by the As- 
sembly went to work and raised a loan 
of 650 million gold crowns. This does 
not mean a rapid return of prosperity 
for Austria. She may never recover, 
but she has a chance. Already the re- 
sult of the loan is that the crown has 
not fallen for three months. The cost 
of living is beginning to descend and 
savings-bank investments have increased 
thirty per cent. 

But what of the United States and the 
League? Are there no facts to record 
here? Yes, there is a fact, though it 
has to be whispered; the United States 
already is in the League of Nations! 
President Harding, urged by public 
opinion, has made three appointments 
of American delegates to sit on three 
humanitarian commissions. The Secre- 
tary of State has announced that negoti- 
ations are pending for the United States 
to join the new World Court. The next 
step is to make these unofficial delegates 
oficial delegates and save the faces of 
the politicians. With the business in- 
terests of the country crying for interna- 
tional co-operation, a way is sure to be 
found. 

The fact that Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, under the leadership of Jus- 
tice Clarke, have united upon a platform 
urging the immediate entrance of the 
United States into the League of Na- 
tions, is also significant. The Women’s 
Pro-League Council has voted to be- 
come affiliated with Justice Clarke’s 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation, though keeping its own identity 
and organizing in Greater New York, 
while the larger organization is to make 
a nation-wide campaign. 

The time has come, therefore, when 
every woman must decide in her own 
conscience whether she prefers the pol- 
icy of isolation or co-operation with 
the rest of the world, for her country. 
And when we talk of co-operation, it is 
well to remember that Nansen—who 
has just received the Nobel peace prize 
for his splendid work in Russia and 
Armenia under the League of Nations— 
says that it is this League or no other. 
“Any other association.” he savs. 
“would simplv have to duplicate this 
machinerv which fiftv-two nations have 
tried and found good.” 

Finally. isn’t it a fact that world co- 
operation is a woman’s job; hasn’t it 
always been her task to bring harmony 


Austria was bankrupt just as 
an .individual beeomes bankrupt and 


out ef discord; didn’t she work for 
suffrage in order to be free to work 
for world principles larger than suff- 
rage? Isn't world stabilization for 
world peace exactly in her line? For 
let us not forget the object of the League 
of Nations: back of every other pur- 
pose, in reality, it is a great organ for 
human conservation. It aims to under- 
write the security of the children of the 
future. Race conservation always has 
been and always will be woman’s chief 
charge. In the past she hasn’t fulfilled 
this obligation very well. Perhaps she 
couldn’t. Life was the cheapest thing 
known. But today we are getting new 
valuations and, best of all, new instru- 
ments for enforcing them. She may 
guard life now, if she will. 

If -women decide not to co-operate, 
they must clearly face the alternative. 
It is co-operation, or competition in 
arming in the old disastrous way. There 
is no middle course. Already the United 
States has begun “preparation.” Sec- 
retary Weeks in his recent report to 
Congress said that the industry in the 
whole country is being organized on a 
war basis. For what? Will Frwin says 
that the United States now has more am- 
munition laid away, greased and ready 
to use, than any other country. 

Co-operation or competition? Amer- 
ica, being materially the strongest coun- 
try in the world, is to set the pace. The 
situation is acute and serious. Every 
American woman must decide now what 
destiny in world history she wishes her 
great country to play. 


A Surgeon’s Answer 
By W. W. Keen, M.D. 


Here ts a man in “What the American 
Woman TKinks”! In December we pub- 
lished an editorial by Cornelia James Can- 
non, favorable to animal experimentation, 
with stress on its value in reducing the 
death-rate of women in childbirth. Mrs. Sue 
M. Farrell, speaking for a number of anti- 
vivisectionists who had protested to her, 
replied in the last Citizen. At Mrs. Cannon's 
request, since Mrs. Farrell “disqualifies her 
as a witness”, an eminent surgeon, Dr. W. 
W. Keen, Emeritus Professor of Surgery 
at Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
was invited to answer for her. Dr. Keen 
has not himself done animal experiment re- 
search. 

To the Woman Citizen:— 
have read Mrs. Cannon’s editorial 
I and Mrs. Farrell’s criticism upon 
it, and I am glad to comply with 
the request to comment. 

The true history of the conquest of 
childbed fever is as follows: 

In February, 1843, Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes showed conclusively that 
puerperal or childbed fever was con- 
tagious and that the doctors and nurses 
carried the disease from the sick woman 
to the well. This started a violent con- 
troversy, the embers of which were still 
red-hot when I began the study of medi- 
cine seventeen years later. 

In 1846, Semmelweiss of Vienna was 
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struck with the different rates of mortal- 
ity from this fever in those women who 
were attended in child birth by medical 
students who, naturally, were often 
working in the dissecting room and 
brought into connection with other 
sources of contamination, and those who 
were attended by midwives who were 
not so exposed. In the former the 
deaths from childbed fever were 11.4% 
In the latter, only 2.7%! 

He made many experiments on rab 
bits (a fact which Mrs. Farrell con- 
veniently omits) and became convinced 
that the. students carried the poison to 
the mothers. He, therefore, compelled 
every student to cleanse his hands first 
with chlorine water and later with chlor 
ide of lime. Observe that both of these 
were antiseptics or germicides, as now 
we know. Of course, he knew nothing of 
germs. Nobody then did. The result 
was that very shortly the deaths from 
childbed fever in his wards fell to 
1.27%! 

The puerperal mortality in all coun- 
tries has long been deplorable because 
we knew nothing of Bacteriology until 
the 80’s. In my early days in the 60's 
and 70's, the usual mortality was about 
5%. Often “epidemics,” as they were 
called, caused a mortality of 20, 30, 
50 and even 55%! 

In 1879, in a debate in the French 
Academy of Medicine, on the cause of 
these epidemics, various probable causes 
were cited, but Pasteur declared that 
none of them caused the fever. He drew 
on the blackboard what we know as the 
Streptococcus. “That is the cause,” he 
said. This germ is also responsible for 
erysipelas and various forms of blood 
poisoning which were so rife during 
our Civil War. Others then proceeded 
to investigate Pasteur’s assertion and 
soon the Streptococcus was definitely ac 
cepted as its real cause. 

In A. W. W. Lea’s “Puerperal In- 
fection,” page 24, the results of the ap- 
plication of antiseptics to destroy this 
deadly germ are given. 

In the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin. by 
adopting Pasteur’s and Lister’s methods, 
the mortality was reduced to three in 
each two thousand cases. In the Bande- 
loque Clinic in Paris, to 0.09%. Boxall 
in the York Road Hospital, Landon, had 
a record of 8373 consecutive cases with- 
out a single death from childbed fever! 

The first successful weapon against 
puerperal fever was obtained by Sem. 
melweiss’ experiments on animals, and 
by his use of antiseptics, but the real 
cause of the fever was not absolutely 
known until Pasteur proved it. Then 
the remedy was clear. 

I regret that I have to acknowledge 
the truth of the indictment of the Ameri- 
can profession in the quotations cited 
by Mrs. Farrell. The present mortality 
from childbed fever is clearly due“o the 
ignorance and the neglect of the attend- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 
AHN-JONES bill, H.R. 11490-S. 3544, providing for 


the transfer of the work of the Interdepartmental So 
cial Hygiene Board to the Department of Justice. ‘The 
House Judiciary Committee favorably reported the bill Feb- 
ruary 12 with only a technical amendment, the change of the 
fiscal year 1923 to 1924. The measure is now on the House 
calendar. The bill came up in the Senate on the calendar 
day February 12, and upon an amendment offered by Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, the section relating to the activities of 
the Board’s agents, independent of state or local authorities, 
was amended to provide that the agents be empowered to co- 
operate with the authorities, and not to act independently. 
In amended form further consideration was prevented by 
objection from Senator Stanley, of Kentucky. 

The bill now goes over until its number is reached on a 
calendar day. 

Child Labor Amendment, granting to the Congress the 
power to enact laws which limit or prohibit the labor of 
persons under 18 years of age. The proposed constitutional 
amendment is still before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
The sub-committee has reported favorably to the whole com- 
mittee, and it is hoped that by the time this is read, the 
measure will have been reported favorably by the com- 
mittee. 

Curtis-Goodykoontz bill, H.R. 13927 and S. 4452, pro- 
vides for the establishment of an industrial home for federal 
women prisoners at Mount Weather, Virginia. There is no 
provision today for holding women who offend against the 
laws of the United States, excepting in the great federal 
prisons and, by courtesy of the various states, in state re- 
formatories for women. As state institutions are reaching 
their total capacities, the administrators are declining to ac- 
cept federal prisoners at the risk of being unable to receive 
their own state prisoners for whom the institutions were pro- 
vided. Assistant Attorney General Mabel W. Willebrandt, 
who is in charge of the federal prisons under the Depart- 
ment of Justice, is anxious that the four or five substantial 
buildings owned by the government on an eighty-acre tract 
of land at Mount Weather shall be diverted to beneficial 
use, and not continue to fall into decay from disuse, with 
a paid caretaker on guard, as has been the case for the past 
eight years. 

The bill has been favorably reported by both Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees. 

There is no change to report in the status of the other 
federal measures endorsed by the National League.—a. w. 


The New Regional Director 


HE Board regrets exceedingly that ill health has obliged 

Mrs. Julian Salley to give up the work of director of 
the third region and is delighted that so eminently capable 
a successor as Mrs. Elliott Cheatham, of Atlanta, has been 
found to continue Mrs. Salley’s success. Mrs. Cheatham is 
one of the youngest League officers, a native of East Point, 
Georgia, daughter of Bartow Blount and grand-daughter of 
General Gartrell, C.S.A. While she was a student at Barnard 
College, New York, she was one of the group of enthusiasti: 
young college women who ushered at suffrage meetings. 
marched in the first great suffrage parade, and as an old 
servant in the Blount family says, were “rantindicular” for 
the cause. 





After her marriage in 1914, Mrs. Cheatham studied law 
for three years, was a charter member of the suffrage party 
of Georgia, a charter member of the Georgia League of 
Women Voters, and later secretary of the Atlanta League. In 
college, English was her major subject and her gift of concise 
and spirited argument in print did much to advance the 
‘voman movement in the South. Except the keeping up of 
ler home, Mrs. Cheatham believes her chief interest is the 
League, though literature comes in as a good third. She 
brings to her directorship not only the ardor of youth but 
a keen mind thoroughly trained to clear and logical habits 
of thought. It is felt that Mrs. Cheatham will do great things 
in the third region, which includes all the old South, south 
of Maryland. 


At Washington Headquarters 


HE three-davs’ meeting of the executive committee (Feb- 
ruary 7-9) was the important event of the month at head- 
quarters. Miss Sherwin’s preparations for her western lec- 
ture trip kept her away, but Mrs. Park, Mrs. Edwards, Miss 
Ludington, Miss Hauser, and Mrs. Cunningham gathered to- 
gether, firmly resolved to have two sessions a day only, in- 
stead of three, and to keep to the eight-hour day the League 
advocates for women workers. By how many hours each day 
union and League rules were broken it would be indiscreet 
to say, and Mrs. Sidney Smal!, alderman of Toronto, who 
was asked to sit with the committee one day, agreed not to 
“let on” to the Toronto women who are on the verge of or- 
ganizing a League, how much hard work they must expect to 
do. for fear of discouraging them. 
Business which has come up since the last meeting in Chi 
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cago was gone into in detail. Miss Sherwin sent a masterly 
report on the work of training for citizenship, mentioning 
the new leaflet, “Know Your Town,” which was published 
February 5, and “Civil Service,” which is in press. 

Mrs. Park gave a careful and entertaining account of the 
status, and the how and why of the status, of federal measures 
the League favors. The committee adopted a resolution 
calling on women of other countries to work for bills similar 
to the Cable Act which makes the citizenship of married 
women independent of marriage. League delegates will pre- 
sent the resolution to the convention of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in Rome next May. 

Miss Morgan came to the Thursday sessions with good news 
»f round tables, and an account of the program for her part 
of the Des Moines convention. In a morning session there, 
Professor Carlton Hayes, of Columbia University, Whitney 
Shepardson, and Frederick J. Libby, will speak, and Justice 
Florence Allen, of Ohio, will address an evening mass meet- 
ing. Mrs. Sumner McKnight, of Minneapolis, will make a 

collection speech.” 

Miss M. Louise Griffith, assistant treasurer, came from New 
York for a business session and Miss Hazel Hite, convention 
secretary, from her desk. It is believed that never before 
lias such complete information been given delegates. Rail- 
way fares from all the principal towns in each state have 
heen computed and sent to the states along with such informa- 
tion as to hotels and general convention details that, as one 
member of the committee remarked, there is going to be no 
more mental strain about getting to the convention than a 
letter undergoes when it is stamped and handed over to 
Uncle Sam. 

The convention program was thoroughly discussed, and 
most interesting names were mentioned as speakers, but the 
headquarters reporter has been longing for a real chance to 
stop at a thrilling spot and say “Continued in our next,” and 
this seems to be the very spot for that dramatic stopping. 

The story of headquarters visitors will not be interrupted, 
however. Mrs. Louis Newton Robinson, of the Swarthmore 
(Pennsylvania) League came in for League literature and 
stayed to tell how interested the women in her conservative 
college town are in the national organization. Miss Ethel 
M. Smith, legislative secretary of the National Women’s 


_Trade Union League, stayed long enough merely to pass the 


time of day. Mrs. Thomas Sidwell, wife of the head-masier 
of the famous Washington Friends’ School, came to ask for 
a speaker to address the Twentieth Century Club, and Miss 
Harriet L. Leete, co-ordinator of nursing activities of the 
American Child Health Association, merely looked head- 
quarters over and left some extraordinarily well-put advice. 

Photographers collected about the executive committee’s 
door like flies about a honey-pot, and through the determined 
efforts of Miss Hauser the ladies came out and allowed them- 
selves to be posed and photographed. On the eve of the 
meeting photographers persuaded Miss Adéle Clark. president 
of the Virginia League, to be photographed with Mrs. Park, 
under circumstances which it is believed have never before 
occurred in the history of the world to any national president 
of an organization and any state president. Miss Clark is a 
portrait painter (a favorite pupil, not so long ago, of Chas 
and Henri) and she was photographed at work on a portrait 
of Mrs. Park, who was posed against a clear dull blue back- 
zround which, when the president’s office is not a ‘studio, is a 
floor rug. The portrait. it is hoped, will be completed before 
the Des Moines convention. 

Mrs. Gertrude Mathews Shelby, novelist, economist, and 
authority on co-operation (vide Harper's Magazine for Feb- 
ruary) after conference with Mrs. Park and Mrs. Costigan 
felt so satisfied with the League’s sound principles that with 
astonishing generosity, she contributed a brief “primer lesson” 
m her subject to the Woman Voter. 

Mrs. John M. Kenny, president of the Tennessee League. 
with her witty stories of the clever doings of Tennessee 
women, stopped in on her way to Annapolis and set head- 
quarters singing the Tennessee League’s official song to the 
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not unfamiliar air, “Dixie.” “Away down South, in the land 
of cotton,” the song runs, “women folks are not forgotten,” 
and later in the stanza occurs the question, “Who gave us 
the vote in Dixie?” and the enthusiastic answer to that is, 
“Our men, Our men,” for in the opinion of Tennessee women, 
as the song relates, “They saw the light and did the right, 
in Dixie.” 


Taking the Curse Off 


66 OW to take the curse off money-raising,” will be the 

general theme of a finance conference dinner, which 
will be one of the novelties at the Des Moines convention, 
April 9-14. Miss Katharine Ludington. national treasurer 
and finance chairman, holds the firm conviction that there is 
plenty of money in the United States for the work of the 
League of Women Voters. What is lacking is money-raisers. 
Miss Ludington says, and her conviction is based on her own 
experience in begging. 

“Six out of ten people whom we ask, give, and many give 
largely. In one state where the women complained they 
couldn’t meet their national dues of $200, I went out and got 
$400 in one morning from men whom they had been afraid to 
approach, but the trouble is that the national finance commit- 
tee cannot get themselves bodily around to all the promising 
‘prospects.’ We should take as one of our main pieces of 
work for the coming year the building up of an army of 
money-raisers throughout the states.” 

Miss Ludington has some definite ideas on this question. 
She believes that the main reason why people hate to ask 
for money is fear of being unpopular. They cannot get 
away from the personal view-point. Another thing that 
“queers” money-raising is the feeling of loneliness the finance 
worker has. Nobody wants her job; she takes it only be 
cause she happens to care enough about the League to be 
willing to do disagreeable work for it. If a large group of 
women are doing it together, this particular “curse” is re- 
moved. The worst complex which people have about money- 
raising is the “failure complex.” They expect to fail before 
they begin, and they carry such a gloom around with them 
that they could hardly see the chance for $1,000 if it was in 
front of their noses. No man wants to see that kind of a 
solicitor come into his office; but a gay and gallant beggar 
who is having the adventure of her life gunning for $5,000 
is more than likely to get it. The thought of what fun it 
would be if he should happen to think of giving her $5,000 
conveys itself somehow through the air and reaches his mind 
without words. 

The Connecticut League is working out a plan for a finance 
organization which is a kind of club—a guild, as it were, 
inside the League—the very bone and sinew of the organiza- 
tion. They get fun out of their work by an occasional “fin- 
ance field day” where they meet to exchange amusing experi- 
ences and money-raising suggestions, patronize the rest of the 
League workers who aren’t doing such a glorious work as 
money-raising. and generally pat themselves on the back and 
have a beautiful time. 

Methods by which this money-raising army can be made a 
veneral plan throughout the League, and by which the basis 
of support can be broadened until we can get on without con- 
tributions, and also how national, state, and local money- 
raising can be developed on some unified scheme, are the mat- 
ters that will be discussed at the finance dinner conference. 
States will pool their experiences and their successes, and 
Miss M. Louise Griffith, the very efficient assistant treasurer 
and finance secretary, will.tell of the joys and sorrows of the 
one who holds the money bags and sees them empty and fill, 
and empty and fill again as the financial year goes around. 

Members of the men’s Finance Advisory Committee have 
advised strongly that we raise each year’s budget in advance, 
or at least within a month of the close of the convention, su 
that all the work of the coming year can be built on a firm 
financial basis. This plan, too, will be discussed; but the 
main emphasis of the meeting will be on the encouraging 
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fact that the public is ready to back the League and give 
money to it. The year of 1922-1923 has demonstrated this. 


What Sound Co-operation Is 


YSTERY surrounds the term “co-operation” in the mind 

of the ordinary person. No real mystery exists. Rocli- 
dale co-operation, the genuine form, is plain, sensible busi- 
ness. The people of a locality undertake in their own in- 
terest, to perform services which are entirely necessary. 

Private agencies naturally want the highest possible profits, 
no matter what they sell. Consumers, who pay until they 
cannot make ends meet, at last take the trouble attendant on 
doing the work for themselves, to reduce the cost of living. 
Co-operation is self-help. It is a step in the great campaign 
for economic democracy. 

When you can’t afford to pay for what you certainly need 
—not luxuries but essentials—it is good to know that cem- 
men sense, concerted effort, and consistent care, can provide 
an alternative to doing without. Today in the United States 
we have not a few, but literally hundreds of successful co- 
operative distributive enterprises run by what are known as 
the “common people.” These concerns include groceries, 
meat shops, bakeries, restaurants, and milk-distributing enter- 
prises. 

These same common persons in another wing of the co- 
operative movement, have combined to start credit unions. 
which now have a total capital of eight millions. These 
are saving and loan associations, which, gathering and safe- 
guarding the little savings of thousands of men and women, 
loan them out among the depositors for provident or re- 
productive purposes. Such loans, either in small businesses 
or for domestic use, often either lower the cost of living or 
increase the income. Consider how buying a pig, or new 
tools, pays. Think of buying coal advantageously—what it 
saves over buying ton by ton at high prices. 

Ordinary buyers of food, ordinary customers, feel the 
strong need. They know—any woman knows—that keeping 
a servant is much more costly than doing the work oneself. 
On most articles we buy, we pay the actual cost of employing 
many servants. To eliminate some of these obvious charges, 
consumers organize a Rochdale co-operative. What must 
they do? 

To begin with, they must acquaint themselves with the 
simple co-operative principles, First: This is an organiza- 
tion dependent solely on serving ourselves. We must plan 
to give it all our own trade. Second: We must help to 
govern the enterprise. In electing our board of directors and 
deciding matters of policy, each person has but one vote 
and no proxies are accepted. The number of shares any 
one person may hold is limited. To induce the greatest 
number of persons to join, the price of shares must be kept 
as low as is consistent with the amount of capital necessary. 
These shares shall never receive a stock dividend greater than 
legal interest on the money invested. 

’ Market prices shall be charged. When surplus over cost 
is made, members shall decide whether it shall be put in 
reserve to extend the business or whether it shall be paid 
back to each member-patron according to the amount he has 
purchased at the store. This rebate is called a patronage 
dividend and is a testimonial to the fact that while use of 
the concern, not profit, is what is wanted, each member is 
given individual incentive to patronize his own enterprise. 

Success in self-help and mutual aid of this sort demands 
much volunteer effort. No matter how efficient a manager 
the society may employ, it is necessary for every member to 
participate in general meetings and to understand merchan- 
dising. That successful co-operation is quite within the 
range of the people of an ordinary localitv, the great sys- 
tems of England and the Continent testify. Tt is in the power 
of consumers in many societies, federated, to own factories 
and the land itself. cutting out numerous unnecessarv com- 
missioners and middlemen who do not represent service 
rendered. It requires team-work, cohesion. persistence. but 
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the end is worth while, because it is done “Each for all and 
all for each.”—-GERPRUDE MATHEWS SIELBY. 


“I expect some time to see a useful woman mayor of 
Chicago and the seoner the better.”—Jutia LaTurop, pres: 
dent Illinois League. 


Leagues and Legislatures 


GENERATION ago, a standard fashion magazine us: 

to issue each week a large sheet in which many pattern- 
were outlined, not separately, but superimposed, each patter: 
distinctively outlined. The lady who wanted the blouse pat 
tern had only to put a newspaper under the pattern she« 
run her tracing wheel .along the line of tiny crosses, ar 
presently she had the pattern she chose. The basque patte: 
might be outlined for tracing by a wavy line, the manti 
by dashes. Every woman could select from that one patter: 
sheet just the one pattern most useful to her. ~The Nationa 
League’s legislative program is not unlike that old-time fas! 
ion sheet, and state Leagues not only prick off the particul: 
thing that meets their needs, but alter the pattern to fit. 

Leagues in 33 states—the number was 34 till Texas late 
added herself to the list of states which have accepted t! 
provisions of the measure—-are working for the Sheppar 
Towner Act, and most state Leagues—excepting triumpha 
Tennessee which has just secured it—are working fur equ 
representalion on party commililees and in party convention 
but from the rest of the National League’s pattern sheet, or 
League adapts’ one pattern, one, another. Connecticut 
working for a 9-hour day for women, and Illinois for 
change in the 10-hour day law to make it eight hours. 

Jury service for women is generally urged by League: 
but the Montana League wishes among exemptions a provisior 
that a juror may be excused “when said juror’s health or 
the health or proper care of said juror’s own family . 
make it necessary, while the Illinois League specifical|) 
names mothers of young children to be exempted. Speaking 
in opposition to a- proposed bill to make jury service purely 
optional with women in her state, Mrs. Lewis Lawrence Smit! 
vice-chairman of the Pennsylvania League, said, recently: 

“One cannot but feel that a distinct contribution to the enforc: 
ment of criminal justice would be made if women were to serve 
more generally on juries which pass in cases involving the just 
application of the law to crimes in which women and so-calle« 
sentimentality figure so largely As things stand now, either men 
or women can be excused from jury duty if they have gooc 
reasons to support their plea. No new laws, therefore, are re 
quired to give women their rights before the courts. A proposa 
to give women the option of serving or not serving—is not this 
a step backward, a move which in practice would limit jury service 
to men?’ If the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of womer 
under the Nineteenth Amendment are to be lessened in any one 
aspect, what may we not expect next?” 

Enforcement of prohibition laws is generally asked by state 
Leagues but the Montana League in co-operation with other 
women’s organizations (such co-operation is becoming 4 
custom with Leagues “making our efforts as solid as may 
be,” Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, vice-president of the Illinois 
League, writes, “but being not too greedy for credit”) asks for 
a law which will repeal the present state medical prescrip 
tion: bill. The South Carolina League is co-operating witl 
other women’s organizations and the state legislators have 
heen informed that women will do no lobbying. No member 
need fear anything of the kind. All the women will do is tc 
“present bills in which women are particularly interested, t 
the members of the legislature and trust the passage of them 
to their sound discretion.” Also, there will be in the halls 
of the legislature. members of the women’s legislative com 
mittee “who will be glad to discuss the matters from the 
women’s viewpoint.” They will wear badges so that every 
legislator may know just to whom he may fly to be safe from 
lobbyists. They will not. under any circumstances, do on: 
bit of lobbying. 

South Carolina women want to be obliged by law to pay 
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poll-tax ; they want health certificates demanded of persons 
seeking marriage licenses, and equal guardianship, also, is in 
their program. The Tennessee League has still to push 
through the legislature bills for the following purposes: to 
appoint women on school boards as vacancies occur so that 
there shall be at least one woman on every school-board 
(this does not apply to popular election) ; to make Tennessee 
comply with the Matemity and Infancy Act, and thus secure 
the appropriation of $10,000 additional from the United 
States government; to secure equal guardianship (the old law 
was partially righted two years ago and the present bill 
completes the process) ; to require physical education in all 
public schools, a statute which must exist before federal aid 
can be secured, and to secure women truant officers in each 
county, strengthening the compulsory education act so that 
illiteracy may be-the more rapidly reduced. 

Phe Ohio League is working for a director of child ac- 
counting to supervise school census and school attendance. 
Maryland urges a state reformatory for adult women now 
sentenced to various city and coumgty jails, and the “appoint- 
ment of properly qualified women to all boards and com- 
missions having supervision over women and children.” This. 
too, is a widely advocated measure. The most casual and in- 
complete survey of such state legislative programs as come 
first to hand serves to show how generally women are agreed 
on legislation, how preponderantly they use the one pattern 
sheet, the one idea, and how successfully they adapt the many 
patterns it provides. 


Mrs. Jones’ Round Table 

RS. JONES, of Smithtown, was asked by the National 

League of Women Voters to form a round table group 
in her small community of five thousand people in order to 
discuss what America should do to secure international co 
»peration to prevent war. Mrs. Jones on receiving the letter 
through the mail, felt rather faint, especially when the letter 
indicated that she was to secure a group of not less than ten 
persons, men and women, of opposing opinions, who would 
come together and discuss whether they wanted an associa 
tion of nations and whether they believed money owed to 
America by her allies could buy peace and disarmament in 
Europe. 

But it had never been Mrs. Jones’ habit to take her troubles 
sitting down. After the first shock was over. she put on her 
hat and very properly went down to consult the clergyman 
of the Methodist Church, her own pastor: rather to her sur- 
prise on reading the letter he said: “Well, Madam, I would 
have no objection to acting as chairman of such a group. 
provided that you can get them to meet some Thursday eve- 
ning when there is no prayer-meeting. Most of the views 
of the men of this town are not sufficiently Christian for my 
taste, and if we could persuade them that Methodists had 
never converted Armenians to Christianity simplv for the 
sake of leaving them for Turks to murder, I should be will 
ing to spend a couple of evenings at the task.” 

Mrs. Jones accepted this handsome offer with a slight 
feeling of encouragement, although she had inward doubts 
is to whether the League of Women Voters saw the interna- 
tional problem quite as it appeared to the reverend minister. 

She thought that she would rest up a little from the strain 
f international responsibility by taking a little shopping trip. 
ind at the entrance of the department store on Main Street 
she met a friend, who was not, however, a member of the 
League of Women Voters, but was a teacher in the high 
school. With wonderful presence of mind, she immediately 
showed this lady her letter and proposed to her that she not 
nly join but assist in forming the organization. Strangely 
enough, Miss Lee, the teacher. had considerable more doubts 
ian the minister, and hers were founded upon the extreme 

ick of education and vision to be found among her fellow- 
townsmen. 

“If my advice had been taken as it should have been, and 
we had followed the greatest leader this country has ever 
seen—Woodrow Wilson—we should now be members of the 
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League of Nations. and there would be no trouble whatever 
in Europe.” Mrs. Jones, as a Republican, showed extreme 
self-control, in addressing the first letter written to Miss Lee, 
saying: “You, Miss Lee, are just the person we want, as 
your view must be expressed and you are the one to do it.” 

This clinched the second member of the group, and Mrs. 
Jones, moving on from the popular medley of joining by 
consent to the more autocratic method of givihg orders, 
stopped at the bank and told her brother, its vice-president, 
that he must come to her house next Thursday evening at 
eight o’clock in order to discuss international affairs, no mat- 
ter what his inclinations in the matter might be. When he 
attempted to demur she authoriaed him, as a great privilege, 
to bring his most intimate friend, the editor of the local 
paper, and even promised that there might be an interesting 
combination of social and international movements for the 
sheet. 

This is perhaps sufficient prelude to the announcement 
which appeared in the Saturday weekly issue, after the receipt 
of the important letter. “On Thursday evening fourteen 
vf the best representatives of the culture and enlightenment 
of our city met at the home of My. and Mrs. Jones for a 
debate upon international affairs. The meeting adjourned 
at the late hour of 10:30 to reconvene a fortnight hence. 

“The question at issue was whether America either could or 
should join an association of nations in order to help Europe 
or whether she could remit any good American dollars in ex- 
change for a permanent peace and disarmament. Several 
very fine speeches were made, but a vote on this important 
question will be postponed until after another meeting or two 
has been held. The only agreement reached was voiced by 
the chairman who closed the debate by saying, “Was it not 
Cain who asked, Am I my brother’s keeper? and it is his 
attitude and conduct which obviously led to the first murder. 
[f we, as Americans, ask if we are the keepers of our Chris- 
tian brothers abroad, we shall find ourselves, if we answer 
no, responsible for their destruction.’ ’ 

The vice-president of the bank~ said “Yes, Yes,” and 
“Amen,” inside the door, but as he went out through the 
vate he said, “Well, I don’t know so much about whether 
our conscience is in it, but I do know that our prosperity is 
tied to it tight."-—RutH Morcan, Chairman, Committee on 
International Co-operation to Prevent War. 


RS. CHARLES ARTHUR CARLISLE, of South Bend. 

has been appointed legislative chairman of the Indiana 
League and will spend the greater part of her time in In- 
dianapolis during the legislative session, directing the 
League’s lobby for the three proposed measures which it 
has decided to sponsor during this session. 

The League will ask the legislature to accept for Indiana 
the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner act; it will ask an 
amendment to the Mothers’ Aid Act which will make it 
mandatory upon the counties to provide machinery for carry- 
ing out the act and which will authorize the use of any 
tund existing in the county for care of orphans in case no 
special fund is provided by the county council for carrying 
out the act. The other plans in the League’s legislative 
program are: amendment of the constitution to change and 
simplify the method of amending it; and an amendment to 
the election law to provide for equal representation of men 
and women in party organizations. 

Since early fall the League has carried on a campaign 
of education on the proposed measures, both among its own 
members and among candidates for the Legislature. Ques- 
tionnaires, which met with widespread response favorable 
in many instances, were sent out to candidates for the House 
and the Senate asking for opinions on League policies. Im- 
mediately after the election, literature was sent to all suc- 
cessful candidates and to all branch Leagues, explaining the 
proposed legislation in detail and giving reasons for its adop- 
tion. The branch Leagues in their meetings have discussed 
the various measures, so that the opening of the legislative 
session finds the League well prepared for its campaign. 
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A Letter from the President 
N interesting letter from President 
Harding was read at a bridge, 
given on February 5 to raise funds for 
the Montclair League of Women Voters, 
Montclair, New Jersey. It was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. William C. De Lanoy, 
the hostess of the afternoon. and read 
as follows: 
“IT have learned of the plans for 
a gathering of the influential wom- 
en of your community in the in- 
terest of the League of Women 
Voters, and find pleasure in ex- 
pressing to you my gratification at 
this manifestation of interest in 
public affairs. In times such as this 
in which we live, we can not cul- 
tivate too earnestly an attitude of 
thoughtful, studious and earnest 
attention to the great public prob- 
lems that confront us. 
“T would not be wholly frank if 
I did not add that | believe the 
greatest field for women’s useful- 
ness is in party affiliations and the 
influence of women in party con- 
science, . party enunciations and 
party responsibility under our form 
of present government. Our parties 
need the force of woman’s ideals 
and her keen understanding of the 
problems which are so interwoven 
with our present-day civilization. 
“Most sincerely yours, 
“WarREN G. Harpinc.” 


A New Appointment 


RS. ELIZABETH KADING, Water- 

town (Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans 
reports) has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Conirol of 
Wisconsin by Governor John J. Blaine. 
This is one of the most important offices 
in the gift of the governor, carrying a 
salary of $5,000. The Board of Con- 
trol has charge of all the charitable. 
penal and reformatory institutions of the 
state. with supervision over similar in- 
stitutions in the several counties. For 
perhaps twenty years this hoard has in- 
cluded one woman member. Mrs. Kad- 
ing is a practising lawyer and is in 
partnership with her husband. 


More of New York 
INCE the beginning of the year, the 
Citizen has reported the names of 
four new women office holders in New 
York State. There are now two more 
to add to the list. 

Mrs. W. Bernard Vause, of Brooklyn, 
has been nominated by Governor Smith 
as a member of the board of managers 
of the Kings Park State Hospital and is 
awaiting the confirmation of the nomin- 


ation by the Senate. Mrs. Vause has a 
record of charitable work behind her. 
If appointed, she will succeed another 
woman—Beatrice Livingston. 

Miss Sara McPike of Yonkers, New 
York, is the second. She is now secre- 
tary of the State Department of Labor. 
Miss McPike was a pioneer suffrage 
worker, an organizer of the St. Catherine 
Welfare Association, a delegate to the 
Democratic State Convention in 1918. 
where she urged the adoption of the 
maximum eight-hour day and minimum- 
wage legislation for women and minors, 
and for the past twelve years has been 
employed by the General Electric Com- 
pany as the executive secretary of their 
advertising department. 


Where Women Increase 


N the January 15 issue of the News 
Bulletin, an organ of the Bureau of 
Vocational Information, New York. 
N. Y., there is published an interesting 
comparison of the census tables of 1910 
with those of 1920 showing some of the 
less usual occupations in which the 
number of women changed materially 
during the decade: 
Apiarists, 125 to 134 
Poultry raisers, 3.230 to 2.324 
Dairy farmers, 2576 to 3.946 
Stock raisers, 1,674 to 2,637 
Dairy farm, orchard, garden and farm 
foremen 7.776 to 14,340 
Gardeners, florists, fruit growers, and 
nurserymen, 7,834 to 9,283 
Owners and managers of log and tim- 
ber camps, 4 to 13 
Operators, officials and managers of 
mines, 107 to 182 
Managers and Superintendents ( Manu- 
facturing). 1,462 to 4,950 
Mechanical Engineers, 0 to 1] 
Electrical Engineers, 6 to 12 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors, 5 to 18 
Architects, designers and draftsmen’s 
apprentices, 43 to 289 
Engravers, 538 to 561 
Chauffeurs, 33 to 949 
Dentists, 1,254 to 1,829 


A Good Example 

ROGRESSIVE from its inception- 

Czecho-Slovakia, so says the Vote. 
has just passed a law which has caused 
controversy in many countries. It is a 
bill for dealing with venereal diseases, 
and enforcing an equal moral standard. 
The women M. P.’s of the National So- 
cialist party have materially helped in 
passing this bill. 


A College Club in Greece 


HE American college women now 
doing. refugee work in Greece have 
formed a club. It is housed in one of 
the finest residences of Athens—loaned 
by General Sutzos—represents twelve 
different states and eighteen colleges. 


and has a resident membership of 


twenty. 


By Way of Warning 

O warn other prominent club wom 

en against similar experiences, Mr: 
Thomas G. Winter, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Club: 
and well known to Citizen readers, ha: 
recently disclosed the fact that earl) 
last summer she received a letter offer 
ing her $250,000 for the influence 0’ 
the Federation in passing a bill in Con; 
ress. Mrs. Winter says that the mone 
was not offered her for lobbying a 
Washington, but for propaganda wor! 
among women throughout the country 
which hints at the strength of the Feder 
ation. The character of Mrs. Winter’- 
refusal needs no telling. 

As it happens, the bill in questio: 
was considered by the Federation anc 
rejected prior to Mrs. Winter’s disclos 
ure of the offer. 


From India 


ADRAS, India, after winning 

hard fought battle for suffrage 
has just scored another victory. At 
the last municipal elections three women 
were chosen to sit at the city council. 


France Needs Babies 


66 ARRY, have children!” is now 
the cry of France, according t« 

an article by Edith Sellers appearing ir 
the Contemporary Review on “France's 
Fight Against Her Falling Birth-Rate.” 
Through the Alliance Nationale and 
the Industrialists’ Leagues large famil 
ies are encouraged, by offers of financia 
assistance. Upon presentation to her 
employer of a doctor’s certificate a 
prospective mother—if in the employ 
ment of the State—is required by law 
to stop work for a month before the 
child is expected and for two month- 
after it arrives—receiving her regula: 
salary during this period. Disobedienc« 
is punishable by a heavy fine. On the 
day the first or second child is born 
the mother receives 330 francs for its 
maintenance during the year, and ther 
the same amount for each succeeding 
year. until the child is sixteen. For 
the third child she receives 480 francs. 
If she is not in State employ, she is 
supplied, free of charge. with a doctor 
a nurse, and a Visitor, whose business 
it is to see that the mother is trained 
in the care of the child and of herself 
Upon presenting her certificate she is 
given 35 francs, 15 francs a month fer 
the following two months, and 28 franc: 
more when the haby arrives. An addi 
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tional 15 francs a month is given her 
for twelve months, providing she nurses 
the baby and takes it regularly to a 
babies’ clinic. 

Further, “every Frenchman who has 
more than three children has the right 
to claim an annual allowance toward 
the cost of maintaining those that come 
after the third; and it cannot be denied 
him unless there is proof that he can 
maintain them properly without it.” 
Widows, widowers, and deserted wives 
can also claim such an allowance if 
there is more than one child; and it is 
paid until the child is thirteen or even 
sixteen if it is learning a craft. 

Aside from the State, there have 
sprung up through France, leagues of 
employers who encourage large famil- 
ies among their employees, granting 
them an allowance in much the same 
way as the State, only on a smaller 
scale. 

The leaflet, published about two years 
ago by the Alliance Nationale, which 
showed a picture of France standing 
with two coffins on one side of her and 
a cradle on the other, and with the 
printed words across the top “There 
were in 1918 two deaths for one birth, 
not counting the dead in battle,” is slow- 
ly having its effect. France is fighting. 


Miss Mina Bruere 
ISS MINA BRUERE, who has been 


in charge of the Women’s De- 
partment of the Central Union Trust 
Company of New York City, has recent- 
ly been appointed assistant secretary of 
the company. 


Church Barriers Yielding 


ITTLE by little women are break- 

ing through the barriers of the 
churches. At the twenty-eighth annual 
convention of the diocese of Washing- 
ton, D. C., women communicants in spe- 
cified Episcopal parishes were granted 
the right to vote for the election of ves- 
tries and to hold office. 


Mussolini vs. Suffrage 
ENITO MUSSOLINI. Premier of 


Italy, has received Regina Ter- 
rulzi, representing the committee of the 
Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. He promised noth- 
ing, but seemed thoroughly familiar 
with the feminist movement, and said 
that at the opportune time he would 
consider the best means of meeting the 
demands of women for suffrage in Italy. 


Tennessee’s Report 


HE women of Tennessee have won 

one point, and are working hard 
for others. On February 1, a bill giv- 
ing women equal representation with 
men on state committees and primary 
boards in the two political parties 
passed the Senate and the House. 


Ye Shall Not 

HE student body of John Hopkins 

University, at Baltimore, Maryland, 
alarmed by the proposal that women 
be admitted to the classes, recently 
cast a vote which decisively said “no.” 
The result was not unexpected, as this 
has always been the attitude of the Uni- 
versity students. 


A Contribution to History 

R. GRACE RAYMOND HEBARD 

of the University of Wyoming (and 
also one of our prominent contributing 
editors) has shown her versatility anew. 
A book, in two volumes, written by her 
in collaboration with E. O. Brinnen- 
stool, is recently off the press. It is 
called “The Bozeman Trail” and is the 
story of early Wyoming—a valuable 
contribution to the history of the 
United States. 


A Women’s Prison, Run by Women 

LABAMA’S 1923 contribution to 
A prison reforms might well be 
copied. According to newspaper re- 
ports, one of the old buildings at 
Wetumka is being renovated for wom- 
en, with all traces of cruelty removed. 
The institution will be supervised and 
officered by women, with the exception 
of the physician and two deputy ward- 
ens. Mrs. Sarah E. Kirkpatrick has 
been engaged as superintendent. 


Another Banking Woman 
ISS FRANCES FLEMING, a 
young society girl of Kansas City 
(the Washington Evening Star reports) 
has been elected a director of a leading 
bank in her city. 


China’s Invitation 

OTH the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. 

W. C. A. have been invited by 
China to Tsingtao, formerly occupied 
by Japan and recently restored to China. 
The formal invitation came through the 
Shantung Rehabilitation Committee, 
which has taken over the occupied terri- 
tory. The Y. W. C. A. has sixty-one 
Chinese women on its staff and nearly 
ten thousand Chinese girls are members. 


A Suffrage Pioneer 

ISS FRANCES ELLEN BURR— 

ardent suffrage worker from girl- 
hood, an organizer of the Connecticut 
Suffrage Society—died on February 9 
at the home of one of her many friends 
in Hartford. Miss Burr lived to cele- 
brate her ninety-second birthday. 


The West Too 
HE Mayor of Seattle. Washington. 
has appointed a woman, Mrs. 
Donna E. Baker, on the Board of Civil 
Service Commissioners. Mrs. Baker has 
been active for years in women’s club 
“ ork. 


Concerning Literature 


HE results of Harper and Brothers’ 

National prize offer for the best 
novel written by a young author is in- 
teresting. It shows that fifty per cent. 
of our aspiring novelists are women— 
eighty per cent. of their number being 
single; that large cities foster more 
writers than rural districts, and that the 
East still produces more literature than 
the West. 





HE Champaign County (Illinois) 

League of Women Voters sends ten 
new subscriptions, adds $6.00 to its 
treasury and writes “The Woman Citi- 
ZEN furnishes a definite type of infor- 
mation we get in no other magazine. 
Like the small boy passing his plate for 
another helping, | say ‘Some more like 
I had, please.” 





“There are now eighteen fully quali- 
fied women barristers in Great Britain 
and Ireland.” The Vote, January 19. 


1923. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessi—E STRINGFELLOW Reap 


LEVEN state universities of the 

forty-eight in the United States 
have issued a course in Citizenship for 
their respective State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs, according to letters re- 
ceived by Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
chairman of the Federation Department 
of American Citizenship. The letters 
were in reply to a querv sent to all 
forty-eight institutions by Mrs. Penny- 
backer. Of the thirty-eight which re- 
plied, twenty-seven universities said they 
had no such course but many announced 
they would gladly prepare suitable bul- 
letins and courses of study if the club- 
women so desired. Mrs. Pennybacker 
says: 

“I therefore recommend that state 
presidents, directors and chairmen of 
states where the university is not doing 
this special service for the club women, 
investigate and see if such an outline 
can be issued . It is not possible 
for any general outline to be as efficient 
in pointing out the proper way to study 
state government, as a special outline 
prepared by the university of a common. 
wealth.” 


STATE bulletin is being planned 

by Connecticut. Clubs in smaller 
towns are providing hot lunches to 
school children. Work for Girl Scouts 
is receiving increasing interest. Through 
the financial aid of a gentleman in the 
state, new forests are being started. The 
gentleman has given largely from his 
own means and has offered land for 
the purpose of reforestation at a price 
of only $8 an acre. This gives the 
smallest club an opportunity to own at 


least one acre of ground from which 
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no trees may be cut without replenish- 
ing them. 


RS. A. H. FINN of the Detroit 

Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
compiled a bibliography on motion pic- 
tures which will be of interest to all 
motion picture chairmen and others in- 
terested in better movies. The list ap- 
pears in the December number of The 
Club Woman, 4811 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit. 


SAFETY FIRST PARADE was 

staged in Washington, D. C., in 
memory of ninety-seven children killed 
by automobiles during the past year. 
Washington is the only city m the world 
where the club women are organized as 
traffic officers to assist children across 
dangerous streets. 





AVE you filled in your questionnaire ? 

See page 12 of this issue and page 13 
of the one before. Please either tear out 
the part of the page that contains the ques 
tions and answer in the margin and on the 
back; or better, especially if you have a 
good deal to say, write out your answers 
numbered to correspond with the numbers 
in the magazine. Let’s have a real symposium 
of experiences and opinions. CITIZEN 
women are just the type to make a real 
contribution to this problem. 





OU don’t have to be a crap-shooter 

to remember the May 7-11 Council 
dates at Atlanta, but to think “Come 
seven, come eleven,” may help fix the 
dates in mind Six hotels, all 
within walking distance of the Baptist 
Taberracle where general sessions of the 
Council will be held are available for 
the General Federation Council dele- 
gates. 


ESIDES Miss Lida Hafford and her 
corps of assistants, residents of 
General Federation Headquarters in- 
clude the following interesting group of 
women: Miss Marion Parkhurst, cor- 
responding secretary for the National 
League of Women Voters; Miss Charl 
Williams, former president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and now 
field secretary for the same organiza- 
tion; Mrs. Heatwole and Miss Archi- 
bald, sister and niece respectively of 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania (Miss 
Archibald was formerly secretary of the 
Ameriean Woman’s Club in Paris); 
Miss Anna E. Richardson and Miss Ade- 
laide Baylor of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education and United States 
Home Economics Service, respectively; 
Miss Mable Gram, associate editor of 
the Congressional Digest; Miss Grace 
Hudson of the Daily News; Miss Louise 
Galvin, secretary to Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., of the War Finance Board. Part- 
time residents are Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee. Mrs. John D. Sherman, and Mrs. 
Rose V. S. Berry. 


Are Women Free? 
By Atice BoarMAN BALDRIDGE 


hunting a job. 

I had practiced law in another 
state for over three years. I moved to 
New York where I was required for 
admission to its bar to serve a year’s 
clerkship in a law office of that state. 
I came to New York with the unani- 
mous recommendation of the bench. and 
bar where I had worked, and in vulgar 
parlance I had some “pull” through in- 
fluential friends here, so the very small 
thing I was looking for—a simple clerk- 
ship in a law office—should have been 
very easy for me to find. There were 
vacancies enough for boys still in or 
just out of law school and for men. 

I sought first the women lawyers I 
knew and some I did not. They were 
kind and helpful, but they are com- 
paratively few, in numbers and tempor- 
arily there were no vacancies in their 
offices. They told me many tales of 
experiences similar to those that were 
to be my own. 

Then I visited with letters of intro- 
dugtion many offices of men lawyers, 


7 = is the story of a woman lawyer 


prominent socially, financially and pro- 
fessionally. I found them generous 


with time and advice but not with en- 
couragement. 

One man told me in preud and tragic 
tones that his was a very old and con- 
servative office; that his father, who was 
the original founder of the firm, would 
turn over in his grave if he knew a 
woman lawyer had been admitted there. 
That office was swarming with telephone 
girls and women stenographers. An- 
other man mystified me by saying his 
offices—commodious enes—were not 
“physically arranged” for a woman 
lawyer, though hese too were women 
stenographers; he also told me women 
were totally unfitted to be lawyers, 
since the profession called for too much 
brutality. 

I pictured myself a lady thug. He 
said women were not brutal but cruel 
and poisonous, so were better fitted to 
manage homes. This he said required 
just as much intelligence to do success- 
fully, as to practice law. He was a 
bachelor and I a widow, so I was 
tempted, for the sake of the argument 
only, to propose that since my sex un- 
fitted me as an adjunct to his office. may- 
be he could use me to’manage his home, 
but I didn’t—he might have accepted. 
He admitted women might even go into 
business—but not law: that profession 
which I like to think of as requiring in 
its truly successful practice the highest 
qualities of mind and heart and soul. 

I wrote daily answering advertise- 
ments in the New York Law Journal. 
As long as I signed my full name, not 
a single reply came to me. I began 
writing simply the facts of my case. 
signing my first initial instead of my 
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name. | immediately secured at least 
hearings. One man glared severely at 
me wheh I entered his office, cnd thun 
dered, “Did you say anything in your 
letter to indicate you were a woman?” 
“No,” I said, “it’s work I am seeking, 
so what difference does it make?” But 
it made a difference to him and also 
to another, a kinder man, who evident 
ly wished to keep me in his office and 
would have done so, if I could have 
served in the double capacity of sten 
ographer and typewriter, and clerk- 
a combination not required of the me: 
in his office. He too wondered if 
woman could be “brutal enough” to 
practice law. 

I went to a law clerk and law sten 
ographer employment agency in the 
New York Bar Association Building 
conducted by an apparently most com 
petent woman. She held out no hopes 
for me. She seid that she had neve: 
been able to place a woman lawyer 
except one who was taken into an office 
which could not afford to pay a man 
clerk. “But why?” I asked. “Oh,” she 
said, “they do not wish women. Ofter 
in the practice of law one must tackle 
unpleasant subjects or go to unpleasant 
places.” The same argument was re- 
cently used in England against the ad 
mission of women to lectures in medi 
cine. 

And yet through the ages women 
have been discussing with men doctors 
and men lawyers their most intimate 
physical and mental affairs. The very 
idea that these professional confidences 
have not been received in the same 
frank, clean, decent spirit that the mod 
ern woman is seeking to institute in her 
relations with men overwhelms one with 
moral nausea. Personally I believe it 
is only a case of foolish inconsistency 
and that the professional men have been 
proving our case. 

After several months of daily dis- 
couraging discoveries of how undesir- 
able and alien a woman in the profes: 
sions is yet held by many to be, | 
found a clerkship. James W. Gerard. 
a very generous man—and it takes a 
very generous man to be just to women 
—heard of the difficulty I was having 
in finding the very simple job I was 
seeking. So having a vacancy in his 
office, he admitted me there on the same 
terms as a man. 

The ten just men save the city. But 
the complete enfranchisement of women 
is yet afar. 





HAVE just finished reading the Jan 


uary 27th number—the very best to 
date in my opinion. In a weck I will be 86 
years old. I wouldn’t wonder tf T am your 
oldest subscriber. That reminds me, tt 


must be about time to renew my subscrip 
tion. I wish T was rich enouah to send a 
check for $100,000 to assist in advertising 
the Citizen. Its extension would be a 
genuine help to the world. 
Georce A. COSGROVE, 
West Wellington, Con 
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Certilever Steres 


(Cut this eut for reference) 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Tlewett's Silk Shop. 15 N. Pear) 
Altoona—Be' — 8 1302—l11th Ave. 
Asheville— Poa! lor 
Raltimore—325 Na. Charles St. } 
Kerkclev—The Tooterle 
Rirmingham—219 North 19th 8t 
Bosten—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Rrook\yn—414 Fulton St. 
Ruffaton—030 Main 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Iutte—Huhbert — Co. 
Canton. O.—TI. Horton Co. 
Cedar Ruepide—The_ Killian Co. 
|} Charleston, & . F. Condon & Sons 

Charleston, W. Va —John Lee Shoe Co. 
| Charlotte—221 _f eames ite am 

=. Randolpl Room ) 

Chicago 1059 Leland (near Broadway) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff ne Co. 











| 

; Columbla, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 8rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 

} Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 

| Denver—224 Foster Bhig. 

| Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co 

| Detroit—41 EF. Adams Ave 
Elizabeth—Gigl's — Elizabeth Ave 
| Elmira—c. W. 0's 

Erie—Weschler Co., moro State St 

| perenne Shore Bootery 

| Fall River— F. Sullivan 

Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 

Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, —« 





(Second floor) 


~_ 
x 
s 
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J 
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N 
Hartford— 86 “pratt St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. . a ae 
Indianapolis—L. 8. Ayres & 
Jacks@nville—Golden’s lh 
Jersey City—Bennett’s Ail Central Ave 
Kansas City, Mo.—%00 — Bidg. 
Knorville—Spence Shoe 
Lancaster, I’a.—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Los Angeles—505 New ~e Bldg 
| Loulisville—Boston Shoe C 


Lowell—The Ikon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 jay St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y¥.— J. Rice & Co 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
| New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St 
j New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, I. I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Pub. Lib.) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bidg 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 











Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at — Depot) 
Peorla—Lehmann B'dg. (Room 203) 
Philadel phia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
"lainfleld—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonherger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. 8. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle ° 
Roanoke—I. goa Shoe Co. 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rockfori—D. J. Stewart & Co 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg., opp. P. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel 
San Francisco—Phelan Bidg. (Arcade) 
Santa Larbara—Smith’s Booctery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—DPhelps Shoe Ce. 

Sioux City—The Telletier Co 

Sioux Falis—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. llth St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—HI. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Troy—35 Third St. (2d floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—135 Genesee St. (Room 104) 
Washington—1319 F Street 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co 

Ww orcester—J. C. Macinnes Co 
Yonkers—2: St 

















(Agencies in 310 other cities) 
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Youngstown—B. McManus Co 4 





HEALTHY FEET FOR BODILY VIGOR 


WEAR CANTIL EVERS 

















Does your work exhaust and fret you 
or leave you fresh and ready for fun : 


Can any woman be a good pal if 
evening finds her languid—uninter- 
ested, and uninteresting? 

Some women seem to be invigorated 
by the very tasks that are irksome to 
others. They can iron, cook, sew, 
stand behind a counter or work all day 
in an office without drudging, because 
their vitality is not continually sapped 
by fatigue. Their work leaves them 
unfagged and vivacious. 


Nagging Feet Tire You 


Most women are on their feet a great 
deal of the time. Many of these 
women have learned that unnatural 
shoes—shoes with high heels, pointed 
toes, stiff arches—are one of the most 
common causes of fatigue. In such 
shoes your feet nag at your nervous 
system and gradually break it down. 
They make the feet hurt. And feet 
that hurt tire you. More than that, 
high heels tilt the body out of balance 
and cause backache and organ- 
ic troubles. Unnatural shoes 
weaken the foot muscles 
through disuse. Feet that have 
lost their muscular strength can 
no longer be young and springy. 
Human Ingenuity Cannot 

Improve Upon the Foot 


For this reason Cantilever Shoes 
are made to conform tothe foot 





in every possible way. They have 
flexible arches instead of the usual 


stiff shanks found in ordinary shoes. 


The flexible arch gives just the right 
support and insures the foot suf- 
ficient exercise to strengthen the mus- 
cles that hold the bones of the arch in 
place. Guard against weakened foot 
muscles that cause the arch of the 
foot to flatten down. Many a woman 
suffers from “weak foot” who could 
have avoided 
Cantilever Shoes Are Light- 
Weight and Restful 

Cantilevers are made of fine, light- 
weight materials that are lasted to hold 
their shape. Natural lines have been 
cleverly built into them without spoil- 
ing their trimness. The neatly rounded 
toe is good looking. The low, medium 
or Cuban heel keeps the body correctly 
poised for health and comfort. Look 
for the trademark when buying. It is 
your guarantee of the genuine Canti- 
lever Shoe. If you do not find 
a dealer who is near you 
listed in the column at the 
left, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for the address of a near-by 
dealer and for an informative 
and interesting book on 
foot comfort 


The Cantilever Shoe 1s endorsed by Women's Colleges, Women's Clubs, 
Public Health Authorities, t hy sicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical 
Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


the integrity of agreements, the sanctity 
of covenants, the validity of contracts. 

The President’s debt legislation has 
been championed by Senator Smoot, but 
the Senator from Utah significantly ad- 
mitted that it would be useless to ex- 
pect that debt settlements could be ob- 
tained from other debtor nations on a 
basis as favorable to the United States. 
The Democratic opposition, which has 
not been obstinate, has objected to the 
agreement on the ground that it ex- 
ceeded the limitations and terms pre- 
scribed in the funding law passed by 
Congress before the American Commis- 
sion began negotiations. 

Senator Borah has moved quickly 
during the fortnight and, as I write, 
is introducing a resolution declaring it 
to be the sense of the Senate that war 
is “outlawed as an institution or means 
for the settlement of international con- 
troversies.” He proposes the adoption 
of a code of international law and a 
court of Nations which would be some- 
what similar to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. As Secretary Hughes 
has been tending more and more toward 
American participation in the interna- 
tional court of the League of Nations. 
Senator Borah’s new proposition may 
find a warmer reception than did his 
resolution for an international economic 
conference. 

Developments in the Ruhr Valley 
have reached such a pass that even the 
Senate is confounded. There is no 
unanimity of opinion here although 
your correspondent still believes that the 
preponderance of sympathy is on the 
French side. There is one denunciation 
of France to ten arguments in favor of 
Germany. The come-back alwavs is that 
there was no excuse for the Belgian in- 
vasion by Germany, and a grievance ex- 
isted between the French and Germans 
before the Ruhr occupation. For in- 
stance, in the House, Representative 
Voigt resolved to request the President 
to call a world economic conference and 
to protest against the French occupa 
tion. He also thought that France 
should pay her war debt to the United 
States. According to the French meth- 
od, the United States, if France did not 





We call them Flappers. We protest--but in 


WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH OUR GIRLS? 
BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


looks at them clearly and dis- 
cusses them sensibly, with an 
understanding based on actual 
experience in bringing up the 
modern girl. $1.50. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 











show sufficient indication of payment, 
would sail over to Havre or Brest and 
occupy a few desirable sections. On the 
other hand, Senator Fletcher, from 
Florida told the Senate that, in his opin- 
ion, the invasion of Germany by 
France was reasonable. He particularly 
opposed any interjection of American 
influence in the present European situa- 
tion. 

In the discussion of the Ruhr situa- 
tion in the Senate, the ghost of the Ver- 
sailles treaty was daily prominent, hav- 
ing duly come over from the House 
when the lower branch expeditiously 
passed the British debt legislation and 
quit foreign affairs for a day or two. 
Senator Brandegee brought forth his 
old-time poignant sarcasm against the 
treaty. 

But the last days in Congress have 
had the flavor of the traditional legisla- 
tive jam with which every legislature is 
supposed to wind up its session. In- 
stead of ending its days in peace and 





“FIFTY-FIFTY WIVES” 


Watch for this pointed, pithy 

article which has something to 

do with housework and some- 

thing to do with married wom- 

en’s careers in the next issue or 
‘very shortly after. 

By Mary ALDEN HopKINs 





quiet over the appropriation bills, now 
all completed, political pressure and 
the foreign situation have forced what 
are probably the most important issues 
of the whole short session into the last 
two weeks. The President in his message 
so insisted that the Administration’s 
shipping bill be passed that chairman 
Jones announced that it would no long- 
er be displaced. This with the British 
debt legislation will tax ‘the Senate's 
time. 

There are a host of other important 
measures which, carried by the steam of 
the last few days, have only barely 
reached the floor. . It is most unlikely 
that they will receive final action. In 
this category is the bill of the Volun- 
tary Parenthood League, birth control 
legislation, of interest to many, which 
is now under consideration by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

In the House the important general 
immigration legislation has just been 
reported from committee, after long 
weeks of cogitation. This is a highly 
restrictive bill, and House leaders are 
contemplating giving it a privileged 
place on the calendar next week. But 
immigration is one of the most con- 
troversial topics in Washington, and the 
House has yet before it demands of the 
farm bloc. 

The safest assumption to make in a 
summary of the last days of Congress 
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is that the least possible legislation will 
pass and receive the President’s signa- 
ture, rather than the most. What Con- 
gress started out to do, namely the ap- 
propriation work, has been completed. 
If an extra session is called, Congress 
can say that outside pressure forced its 
hand. 


The Artists’ Corner 


A Brief Guide to the Winter Exhibits 
of Art 


By ELeanor Horst 


Claire Sheridan—as usual, draws curi 
ous visitors to her latest flights in sculp 
ture, now being shown at the Scott & 
Fowles Galleries, 667 Fifth Avenue. He: 
attacks upon well-known Americans, in 
portrait busts, are distinctly personal 
and individualistic—as is her reaction 
to “Jazz.” 

Martha Walter depicts the Greek, 
Slavic, and Jewish immigrant at Ellis 
Island through spectacles of pleasing 
realism. Her pictures, just arrived in 
New York from a successful showing in 
Chicago, and Paris, are now at the Ar- 
lington Galleries, 274 Madison Avenue 
The ingredients for our famous “melt 
ing pot” are shown in preparation- 
huddled together trembling with fear 
and hope in the various detention 
rooms (the Alien Exclusion Act is ap 
parent), or herded and ticketed for their 
many destinations. Tragic poverty, and 
decrepitude, do not detract in the least 
from the comicalness of their forms- 
nor from the lovely patches of color 
they make. 

An unusual talent is shown by Mar- 
guerite Zorach, whose embroidered tap- 
estries in wool, cotton, and silk, at the 
Montross Galleries, serve as bedspreads, 
panels and hangings of distinction. The 
Indian Wedding, the Family Supper, 
and New York in 1920 are patterns of 
cunning craftsmanship. 

As a result of the increased interest 
in water-color painting, which has been 
found more durable than oils, the 
Aquarellists Society has come into be 
ing. It is composed of artists who aim 
to achieve beautiful effects in pure 
water-color without the use of white or 
body color—and they do, in their first 
exhibition, held at the Ainslie Galleries, 
677 Fifth Avenue. Many of these pic- 
tures will be seen at the spring exhibi- 
tion of the Chicago Art Museum, March 
20-April 22, and in a series of later 
exhibitions at other museums through 
the country. 

The Seventh Annual Industrial Art 
Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
is worthy of serious attention, and 
should not be limited in appeal to manu 
facturers and designers. One can see 
here the sources of many modern de 
signs in fabrics, wall-papers, pottery. 
furniture, and metals—and the Mu 
seum’s co-operation in lending its his 
torical collections. 
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The Bookshelf 


NCE upon a time the Citizen Boox- 

SHELF grew very tired of standing 
in the same dark corner. It had a posi- 
tive crook in its neck from peeking out 
the same fire-proof window at the same 
tangled roofs under the same too-smoky 
sky. So it gathered its jackets close 
around in the most discreet feminine 
fashion, took care to see that its ticket 
was correct, its extra money safe, and 
its bags secure, and started off to seek 
the sunshine. It had many strange ad- 
ventures, it got jostled and _ tossed 
around, it met such queer companions 
that it felt sure it must be Seeing Life. 
And it got better acquainted with itself 
in those four days than in four months 
of staying close in its corner. 

For one thing, it discovered an as- 
tonishing amount of charm. There was 
the matter of Mr. Gissing. He went 
nut to find the sunshine, too, only he 
called it the place “Where the Blue Be- 
gins” (Doubleday Page, 1922). Chris- 
topher Morley discloses more quaint 
humor, understanding, affection, and 
lovable humanity in Mr. Gissing than 
in any other dog (except one) that ever 
panted. It is a kind of grown-up fairy 
tale, or a bit of allegory, or a piece of 
utterly joyous foolishness, or a very 
keen satire. Maybe it’s all of these, and 
certainly it hides poetry away within 
itself. 

Less fanciful and questioning, but ut- 
terly delightful is “The Enchanted 
\pril” (Doubleday Page, 1923) written 
by the talented person who always 
signs herself “Elizabeth.” It tells the 
story of four women who left rainy 
London to go adventuring to the castle 
of none of them in Italy. Sunshine and 
flowers melted their armor of reserve. 
whimsical fortune came to each of them, 
and it is all so delightfully impossible 
that you believe every word of it. The 
book is light to the point of frivolity. 
and if you read it in the midst of snow 
and slush there is no telling to what 
rash action it may inspire you. 

Charm is so very elusive there’s no 
inalysing it. It seems to be independ- 
ent of plot, or humor, or subject mat- 
ter. Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s “Va 
liant Dust” (Scribner, 1922) is a col- 
lection of serious, sober-minded, some- 
times tragic bits of human drama, yet 
its charm is as indisputable as that of 
“Elizabeth’s” far lighter book. Mrs. 
Gerould is one of the most powerful 
short story writers in America, and this 
volume contains some of her best stuff. 
The group is not at all even in value. 
There are times when her insistent at- 
tempt to write in the person of a man 
ruins an otherwise excellent piece of 
craftsmanship. 

Leonard Merrick is wiser than to 
make such a mistake. His analysis of 
* woman’s personality in such a story 
is “Mademoiselle Ma Mére.” the first 


in his new collection, is penetrating, 
sympathetic, and vividly real, but in do- 
ing it he never tries to speak as a wom- 
an. He calls his book “To Tell You 
the Truth” (Dutton, 1922) and the title 
is double-edged, for the book tells the 
truth not only about the people it pic- 
tures, but also about Leonard Merrick. 
He has long been known as a writer of 
exceptionally clever short stories, spark- 
ling with humor and unexpected turns. 
This group shows a more serious side, 
and reveals a hidden depth of feeling 
that gives them added power. The 
stories sparkle and gleam with his old 
fancy, but it seems as though the war 
had “grown him up.” Behind his tight 
touch lies a dark background of human 
suffering and human tragedy. As for 
the charm which made these varying 
books link jackets and step forth to- 
gether, it fairly bulges from all the 
pages Mr. Merrick writes.—w. A. 
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667 FEEL I am doing a real missionary 

act when I get subscriptions to the 
Citizen,” writes a League officer from 
Missouri. Besides, $6.00 went into the 
League treasury from the ten subscriptions 
she got. Is your League doing missionary 


work? 


The Suffrage Story 


HE HISTORY OF WOMAN SUF- 

FRAGE, Volumes 5 and 6, by Ida 
Husted Harper, contains the history of 
the years 1900-1920 which brought the 
movement to a triumphant finish. 

For many years Mrs. Harper has been 
the recognized authority on all that per- 
tains to the suffrage movement. She 
combines the careful exactness of the 
historian with an admirable lucidity of 
style. The present work was begun in 
June, 1919. and was to have been com- 
pleted in eighteen months. but the task 
was so enormous that Mrs. Harper has 
devoted herself to it for three and a 
half years. 

The work is very skillfully done. In 
spite of there being two large volumes, 
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each of a thuusand pages, the reader 
may open any chapter and find a thrill- 
ing story told simply yet often dramatic- 
ally. Volume 6 comprises the forty- 
eight state chapters, which have been 
written by women in close touch with 
the movement locally; an account of the 
progress of woman suffrage country af- 
ter country throughout the world, and a 
brief history of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance. 

Volume 5 is the history of the Na 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation throughout the two decades 
and the story of the winning of the Fed 
eral Amendment. Special attention is 
given to the Congressional hearings on 
the Federal Amendment which began in 
1878 and were kept up by the National 
Association without a single intermis- 
sion until the amendment wes won. 

A chapter is devoted to the League 
of Women Voters and a particularly in 
teresting one is on the war work of Or 
ganized Woman Suffragists, edited by 
Katharine Dexter McCormick. 

These volumes preserve for posterity 
historical documents of great value 
like President Wilson’s speech before 
the United States Senate, asking them 
to submit the suffrage amendment. The 
National Woman’s Party is touched 
briefly, as is the anti-suffrage part of 
the movement. And the volumes are 
admirably indexed. so that their wealth 
of information is easily available. 

A sign of the enormous growth of the 
movement is the fact that in the earlier 
volumes of the history the names of the 
women who gave so freely to the cause 
were preserved. In the last decade the 
army of workers became so great that 
it has not been possible even to men- 
tion more than the highest officials. 

This is a work which every woman 
who helped bring about the success of 
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the woman suffrage cause will want to 
have in her library and preserve for 
her children’s children. 





E wish to correct an error which 

occurred on page 16 of the latest 
Citizen. In Lucia Ames Mead’s editor- 
ial appeared the sentence: “Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot in his trip around the world 
a dozen years ago found only one 
American officer who was absolutely 
convinced that we were gofng to war 
with Japan within six months.” It 
should obviously have read: “. . . 
who was not absolutely convinced that 
we were going to war with Japan within 
six months.” 


A Teacher 
(Continued from page 13) 

twelve years ago, where she graduated 
from the Bellingham Normal College, 
topping off with special work at the 
University of California and extension 
woak at the University of Washington. 
Incidentally, she is even now working 
toward her degree at George Washing- 
ton University. 

Outside of her school work, and her 
many phases of public activity, life in 
Seattle meant for Agnes Winn a big 








garden overlooking Puget Sound, where 
she reveled in flowers. Though she 
can’t transfer Seattle posies to the capi- 
tal, she has transferred her club re- 
lations anyhow, having joined the Wom- 
en’s City Club promptly and more re- 
cently a new organization which is to 
women what the Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs are to men—the Soroptomist Club. 
Washington women are proud of her 
-they admit it. 


A Surgeon’s Answer 

(Continued from page 17) 
ing physicians—an ignorance which, in 
my view, is culpable and inexcusable. It 
is a blot on our escutcheon. Proper an- 
tiseptic precautions would surely give 
results similar to those I have cited from 
Dublin, Paris and London. 

It is time for our professors of 
Obstetrics, our County Medical Soci- 
eties, the American Gynecological Asso- 
ciation, for the Academy of Medicine in 
New York City, for the College of Phy- 
sicians in Philadelphia, to begin a cam- 
paign for saving the lives of the brave 
mothers of our race. They have a right 
to life, and their babies have a right to 
the fostering care of their mothers. We 
doctors can give this boon to both. 
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| AFTER 70 LECTURES BEFORE MORE THAN 100,000 PEOPLE 


| MAUDE ROYDEN 


RETURNS TO GIVE HER LAST LECTURE BEFORE SAILING— 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain 
credits in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 
dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
preliminary didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard 
Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being or- 


ganized. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


For announcements and further information address 
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A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLICO 


“THe CHRISTIAN” — produced by 
Goldwyn: Taken from the novel and 
play by Sir Hall Caine. A remarkably 
fine picture, excellently directed and 
acted, with beautiful photography. A 
realistic picturization of the struggles 
of a modern crusader against the cal] 
of the flesh. 

“DrivEN’ —produced by Charles Bra 
din, released by Universal: One of the 
finest examples of moving pictures. Not 
a pretty picture, with the exception of s 
charming love theme, but one which 
paints the drabness, ugliness and drama 
of life in a Kentucky mountain moon 
shiner’s family with excellent cinema 
technique. The acting of Charles Em 
met Mack as the one decent son of the 
moonshiner’s four, and of Emily Fitz 
roy as the mother who has been crushed 
by a vicious family and sold her hus 
band and three sons to the revenuers tc 
save the fourth son and the girl he 
loved, stand out. 

“Java Heap”—produced by Para 
mount: Hergesheimer’s story admira 
bly translated into screen language 
Scenes in old Salem taken on the spot, 
beautifully photographed. Leatrice Joy 
as the Chinese girl is most convincing. 

“THE VOICE FROM THE MINARET”- 
released by First National: Norma Tal 
madge is still charming in spite of ar 
uninspired film. The situation of the 
story seems to depend upon the fact 
that Eugene O’Brien, as a young man 
about to go into the ministry, cannot 
make love to Miss Talmadge, who is the 
young wife of a philandering governor 
of-India husband, while a gentleman ir 
Damascus summons all the faithful to 
praver from the tower of a minaret. 

“THE DANGEROUS AGE”—released by 
First National: A picture with a great 
deal of human interest excellently put 
across. It is the story of a man of 
forty groping for the romance of youth. 
thinking he has found it in the flattering 
attention of a young girl, who is really 
playing with him in the absence of her 
fiancé. 

“THe Kincpom WITHIN”—released 
by Hodkinson: A lovely little picture 
with a logging country as a background. 
and dealing in a way that is not too 
sentimental with a crippled young man 
and the sweetness of his nature. 

“THE BonemiAN Giri”—released by 
American Releasing Corporation: Prov. 
ing that a light opera is not screen ma 
terial, ‘at least when song cues and 
songs are used as subtitles. Jvor No- 
vello, however, now signed up with 
Griffith, is well worth while going t 
see. 

“CRINOLINE AND ROMANCE” — pro 
duced by Metro: A most entertaining 
photoplay which deals with the triangle 
situation in a fresh and delightful man 
ner. 
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Heart-to-Heart 
4 Dream THat Micut Come TRUE 


S it true, as people sometimes say, 
that women are so tied up in petty 

detail in their traditional tasks that they 
are lacking in imagination in a big 
way? 

Can you dream with us a magnificent 
dream: 

Imagine a great woman’s magazine, 
whose name, like some of those you 
know, is familiar in every village and 
is known to every man in public life. 
[It goes to a million women, but, unlike 
the magazines you know, this one is al- 
ways consulted for certain facts con- 
cerning womeh’s activities; its opinion 
ie asked and its influence sought on 
every subject in public life because of 
the women behind it; it is quoted as an 
authority because it is the mouthpiece 
of the outstanding women of every pro- 
fession, including motherhood, in every 
part of the country; it is in every pub- 
lic library and on the table of every 
woman’s club. It is the one national 
woman’s periodical owned, published, 
edited and controlled by women. It is 
non-partisan and non-sectarian. Its 
pages are open to discussion on both 
sides of every important public question. 

Can you imagine what a really power- 
ful magazine of this kind might mean? 
Can you picture the pride women.them- 
selves would have in it? Can you real- 
ize the force for good such a periodical 
might be? 

Think back to the days when women’s 
clubs were in their beginning. Suppose 
instead of railing at them and ridiculing 
them, the powerful magazines of that 
day supported by women had sym- 
pathized with the underlying forces of 
which the woman’s club was the outward 
expression. Suppose they had kept their 
millions of readers simply informed of 
facts. Suppose later on that they had 
understood the sentiments of which the 
suffrage movement was the expression, 
and had allowed in their pages not prop- 
aganda for woman suffrage, but intelli- 
gent discussion of child labor, of the 
needs of education, of better conditions 
for women workers and other things 
which were the underlying cause of the 
suffrage movement. Can you realize 
what years of time and waste effort 
women would have been spared? 

Then think what such an organ in the 
hands of women would mean now. The 
work of which the women’s clubs were 
the beginning has not yet been com- 
pleted. The struggle is still going on 
for better education, improved health, 
better planning of cities to give more 


‘play space for children, more light and 


air in homes, for conservation of parks, 
waterwavs and national beauty spots, for 
a fair division of property, for equal 
opportunities for women in every occu- 
pation their talents may lead them to 
seek; above all. for the spirit of har- 


mony and co-operation between nations, 
and the sanctity of human life. This last 
is the supreme task of woman and lies 
largely in her hands. 

Every advance along any of these 
lines means a great struggle against the 
forces of ignorance and corruption. It 
means the necessity for widespread in- 
fermation about the problems, discus- 
sion as to the best ways of meeting them, 
leadership and stimulation to activity. 
This is where a woman’s magazine in 
the hands of women might he a mighty 
force. 

To launch such a magazine is a big 
task. It would require a great amount 
of money and it would take long years 
for it to become established. Yet it is 
certain that as women see the need of 
such a medium they will plan to have 
it, and, inevitably, lacking it they will 
try to start one. 

Now here is the Woman Citizen al- 
ready established, with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars already spent on 
it, with its growing following and a fine 
reputation, ready to serve women, be- 
longing to them. The one thing need- 
ful is to reach the millions of women 
we haven’t the funds to reach—to tell 
them the story of the Woman Citizen 
and to enlist their co-operation. They 
give it royally to the other women’s 
magazines. they would give it to the 
Woman Citizen if they knew about it. 
Will you not tell them? Will you not 
rouse their imagination and convince 
them of its value? Will you not ask 
them to make this dream come true?- 

G. F. B 


The Bright Spot of Europe 


(Continued from page 8) 


smooth path of her forward march. 

Nevertheless in the midst of much 
troubled peoples and much disturbed 
nations, Czecho-Slovakia stands forth 
like a star in the wilderness leading on. 
She will make good. There is danger 
from neither the red terror of the radi- 
cal communists, nor the white terror of 
the overwrought conservatives. A peo- 
ple with an art, an architecture, a music, 
a literature, and even a gymnastic train- 
ing all its own, has come to its right- 
ful place in the world. What the mi- 
norities make of themselves under the 
new order it is yet too early to judge. 
For a thousand years tribes, nationali- 
ties, races, have been imposing them- 
selves upon conquered territories in all 
Europe, and territories have been trans- 
ferred from owner to owner by the 
chances of war. Peoples are intermixed 
and overlapped and he who can find 
the secret of restoring them all to self- 
respect, tolerance of each other and 
normal contented life will be a super- 
man or a god. 

Yet through the pangs of these pres- 
ent-day trials these peoples will assured- 
ly march to a happier destiny, though 
the way be long and the path thorny 
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Czech women are loyal feminists and 
Mme. Plamankova is a great leader. 
Should there be reaction against woman 
suffrage, which some think is threatened 
in the unhappy countries, it will prove 
a center of light to lead them back. Al- 
though I regret the pain which other 
nationalities have suffered in the setting 
up of the Czecho-Slovak Republic I am 
glad that it was done and I firmly be- 
lieve in the wisdom of those people and 
their determination to be just. 





HE next letter in this series car- 

ries Mrs. Catt afl the way out of 
Europe and down across the Equator. 
Owing to illness, she was forced to go 
straight from Central Europe into Eng- 
land, where she attended important 
meetings. Then came eighteen days on 
the sea, en route to Rio, and her ae- 
count of crossing the Equator has color 
and thrill. In the second March issue 
will appear her letter from Brazil. 
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Rotate It On the Skin 
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Healthy Js Wise 


By GuLieima F. Atsop 


HE idea for the little series of articles 

on health which begins here came from 
our ‘readers, in answer to our request for 
suggestions. They say—and we agree— 
that health is straight to the point for the 
woman who needs strength for community 
work in addition to her home duties, and 
who wants to be sound, all round. So we 
asked Dr. Gulielma Alsop, College Physi- 
cian at Barnard, to try you out. She has 
chosen to start with a little article on “The 
Care of the Skin.’ In later numbers she 
will talk about phases of community as 
well as personal health. 


POOR complexion is, in the last 
A analysis, a defect of character. It 
céomes from ignorance and neglect. A 
beautiful skin is not a God-given 
raiment inherited from some famous 
ancestral beauty but the daily, hourly, 
living expression of all the intricate 
health of each’ individual body. 

In the first place, a skin depends 
upon the nourishment it gets. It is 
nourished by the blood, the blood is 
manufactured by the food we eat. Three 
regular meals a day with the emphasis 
laid on milk, fresh leafy green vege- 
tables, as spinach, cabbage, brussels 
sprouts, lettuce, celery, on fruits and 
whole cereals, and with a persistent dis- 
regard for sweets and starches in all 
forms, will build good pure rich blood 
which will in its turn produce a clear 
glowing skin. If a complexion has been 
poor it is well to go on an absolutely 
sweet-free diet for a week or two, in- 
cluding in sweets chocolates in all 
forms, cake, candy, pie, pudding, all 
desserts and even sugar. A tiny taste 
of clear sugar may be allowed in tea 
or coffee once a day. The fruit should 
be eaten three times a day, the vege- 
tables (fresh not canned) and salads 
twice a day. The diet should be liberal 
or abstemious enough. in amount to 
bring the individual to her approximate 
normal weight for her height and age. 
With this diet at least eight glasses of 
water should be drunk a day. 

The next problem is one of trans- 
portation. The food, after assimilation, 
circulates in the blood and the blood in 
its most liberal amounts goes to that 
part of the body which needs it most— 
during brain work to the brain, during 
muscular work to the muscles. during 
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digestion to the stomach. Only when 
the excess blood is not needed anywhere 
else does it go in liberal amounts to the 
skin—that is during sleep. It then 
flushes and dilates the skin capillaries. 
The skin takes its biggest meal while 
we sleep. A beautiful skin takes at 
least eight hours to complete a satis- 
factory meal. Even though one is oth. 
erwise a well-nourished person, if she 
does not sleep at least eight hours a 
night her skin will be partially starved, 
showing the first evidences of its mal- 
nutrition in a sallow color, wrinkles, 
circles under the eyes, pimples and 
poor texture. 

Secondly, the individual must use her 
skin well. The skin has two main func 
tions, the one protective, to cover the 
muscles and nerves and organs of th: 
body, keeping out all germs and dirt 
the second to regulate the temperaturé 
of the body. We live in an atmosphere 
that may register 100 in the shade i: 
midsummer or zero in the sun in winter 
and yet up and down all that range of 
temperature our bodies remain poised 
at 98.6° Fahrenheit. This marvellous 
temperature adjustment is performed 
by the skin’s function of sweating and 
subsequent evaporation. 

A skin that does not get a chance t« 
sweat daily is beginning to get old and 
rusty, lifeless and useless. The skir 
demands muscular exercise to produce 
its sweat. Then, a skin bathed in sweat 
must be able to cool off. Its clothing 
must be loose, porous and fresh, to per- 
mit evaporation and heat regulation. 

The last point in skin care is cleaning 
it—inwardly and outwardly. No poi- 
sons must be allowed to clog the sys- 
tem, as their first taint is immediately 
shown in the skin in signs of autointoxi- 
cation. To prevent this, the diet must 
be of sufficient bulk to keep the intes 
tines strong and active. 

A clean skin needs a daily warn 
bath with a pure soap, and either a 
large rough Turkish wash cloth or a 
flesh brush. I advocate the daily and 
regular use of a flesh brush with which 
both body and face should be thorough 
ly scrubbed and lathered. After the 
warm cleansing bath, if desired, a cold 
shower may be used, but this is purely 
a personal question, not a detail of 
skin health. If after this vigorous 
scrubbing the skin feels tight and 
drawn, olive oil on a soft flannel cloth 
may be rubbed in lightly, or a cold 
cream may be used. During the day the 
face should be washed two or three 
times by splashing off with cold water 
Soap should be used only once a day 
It is better to take the warm bath at 
night than in the morning. 

The four rules for the care of the 
skin are. then, proper food. sufficien 
sleep. daily exercise, and a daily bath 





“T count the Woman Citizen among the 
best of the survev papers of the country 
It is not onlv informative. hut it is inter 
esting.” —-H. C., Madison, Wis. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
CHANGING and a. shifting 


world. ® ® ® They change 
our telephone number, so that when 
we are called we say no, no, and 
start to hang up the receiver. © © © 
Mrs. Catt resigns as president of 
the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance. © ® © Constance Drexel 
leaves the ‘Philadelphia Public 
Ledger’’ and Emma De Zouche the 
“New York World.” © © ® Miss 
Hay resigns as chairman of the 
New York City League of Women 
Voters. © ® © They decide to ring 
the bells of Notre Dame by motor 
instead of by Quasimodo and his 
successors. ® ® ® And an import- 
ant star suddenly swells to twice 
its size. © & ® We ask you— isn't 
that too much at once? As it 
spring weren't unsettling enopgh 
all by itself. © ® © Of course it's 
just possible that as you read this 
you may not know it is spring. We 
learned, many more years ago than 
we are going to admit, the follow- 
ing rhyme, which may be season- 
able— 
Hail, gentle spring 
With pen in hand the poet thus began his 

ode; 

But spring obeyed not his command 
It didn’t hail—it snowed. 
Did you ever read a charming an- 
nual report? Well, then, get the 
Fourth Annual Report of - the 
Child Health Organization (just be- 
fore it got merged into the CHILD 
HEALTH Association), which is a 
really truly Almanack and reminds 
you of your grandfather. © © © 
Speaking of changes, they say that 
at the recent Senate filibuster tragi- 
comedy Senator Jones, captain of 
the shipping forces, dressed the 
part—a bright red necktie for the 
days when the fighting was still 
good, then the white of surrender 
for the day when plainly all was 
lost save loyalty, and a mourning 
emblem when the measure at last 
was dead. © © © That hunt for 
the grave of Pocahontas seems rather 
poor imitative stuff, doesn’t it? The 
poor lady hasn't been dead more 
than about three hundred years. 
© © © The Bookshelf sent us a 
pansy—from California. We here- 
by make acknowledgment because 
the pansy was too big to be ac- 
knowledged privately. © ® ® She 
said they grow outdoors—thank 
heaven she didn’t say wild. © © © 
What did the Prince of Wales ever 
do to the expressive Ambassador 
Harvey that he must go and pub- 
licly hang a fancy name like “The 
White Prince’ on him? Still, it's 
a relief to have Mr. Harvey off us 
women and Americans. © © ® 
Speaking (again) of change, there's 
one thing we call new that isn’t, 
it an old manuscript some one 
dug up the other day is 
truthful. © © © Airplanes. This 
ancient document says Solomon 
gave the Queen of Sheba “a 
vessel wherein one could traverse 
the air, which Solomon had made 
by the wisdom that God had given 
unto him.” © © ¢ See that 
nice farewell to Congress Mrs. 
Stokes wrote? Well, she meant 
that to be the beginning of her 
article, but it came by telegraph 
(exciting, like a newspaper) too 
late to lead off, and so now she has 
a Peroration, willy-nilly. 











HIS is a sight 

not to be 
seen again — the 
three women 
members of Con- 
gress, in the lat- 
ter part of the 
short session. 
First there was 
one — Miss Alice 
Robertson, of Ok- 
lahoma—on the 
right; then two, 
with the coming 
of Mrs. Winnifred 
Mason Huck, of 
Illinois, for the 
short term (left) ; 
then three, when 
Mrs. Mae E. 
Nolan, of Cali- 
fornia, took her 
husband's place. 
Of the three Mrs. 
Nolan alone will 
return next De- 
cember. 


Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc. 


HE business 

of being a dip- 
lomat’s wife is no 
sinecure. Above 
is the latest addi- 
tion to the diplo- 
matic set at the 
national capital— 
Mme. Hanihara, 
wife of the newly 
appointed Japan- 
ese ambassador to 


the United States. 
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N March 17, Camp Fire 

Girls in eighteen countries 
are to celebrate Camp Fire's 
eleventh birthday with Grand 
Council Fires. In this country 
something like a hundred and 
fifty thousand girls will join in 
—and the birthday fund they 
raise will send blind Camp Fire 
groups to summer camps, where 
they do almost ail the things the 
seeing girls do. The girl at 
the right is a typical Camp Fire 
girl, in a typical American Camp 
Fire Girl ceremonial costume. 
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GIRL fro 

Montana ha 
come to Washingt 
ton to trace wom 
en criminals 
their fingerprin 
She is Mrs. Mill 
cent Cooper, 4 
Lewistown, Mor! 
ana. Out _ thert 
after she stoppé 
being a teacher ! 
a large open pa 
of the state, 
was in police worlie 
and became inte 
ested in the scien# 
of fingerprint 
That’s why she 
an expert in & 
Identification D4 
partment of ¢t 
Women’s Burea 
of the Washingt 
Police Departmet 
—a “first woman 
in the post. 





